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for use with serum 


| Millions of pigs have been successfully vaccinated 
eo against hog cholera by practitioners using 
? Corvac under widely differing conditions. A 
ee modified live virus hog cholera vaccine of 


porcine origin, Corvac is prepared for 

use with a low serum dose when vaccinating 
normal, unexposed pigs. It is especially useful 
when vaccinating pigs subject to possible 
exposure, as during shipment or at a sale, because 
antigenicity is not impaired when larger doses 


of serum are given. A modern standard of 
excellence, Corvac offers economical and 
a lasting protection. Its safety and dependability 
BM are rigidly maintained by seven stringent tests 
MMplied to each serial lot. For your convenience, 
supplied in 2, 5, 10, 25, 
and 50 dose 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC., 1124 HARNEY ST., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Remarkable new 
antibiotic provides 


specific affinity 
for respiratory and 
mammary tissue! 


Provides up to 5 times more concentration in these tissues 


thon procaine penicillin G 


OMYCIN 


U.S. Potent No. 2,694,063 


Practitioners enthusiastically 
endorse IOMYCIN as “product 
we've long needed.” 


They‘re saying this .. . 


feline pneumonio—‘‘Prognosis in cose of feline 
pneumonia wos poor. Yet recovery wos complete 
following lomycin therapy.’’ California. 

calf pneumonio—''Received lomycin just in time. 
Calif hod pneumonio—would not have given a dime 
for it. Gave 10 ce in 3 doses at 12 hour intervals. 
Recovery was compiete."” Minnesota. 

ecute bovine mastitis Am treating early acute 
mastitis cases without other therapy. Honestly be- 
lieve | can place back in milking line 1-4 days 
earlier than with previous therapy.’ Ohio. 
pneumonia in steer—'‘Owner treated steer sick 3 
doys with massive doses of penicillin with only 
temporary response. Administered one dose of 
lomycin and Sulfatose—complete recovery without 
further treatment.”” Nebraska 

porcine mastitis—pig pneumonio—'‘lomycin works 
well in sow mastitis ond feeder pig pneumonia.” 
Minnesota 


Each 10 cc IJOMYCIN Univial contains: 
DiethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhydriodide; 
2,000,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate (bose), 2.5 grams 
with sterile diluent for injection 
Supplied in: 10 cc Powder-Diluent Univials 
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NOW... 


(Polyalkyleneglycol lodine Complex) 


CREME AND SHAMPOO 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 


... without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or stain 


Weladol.. . 6 years in the laboratories . . . 3 years in clinical 
evaluation . . . has been used successfully and safely in a wide range 
of hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 
species of large and small animals. 


tU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark Weladol Shampoo 


in 4 fluid ounce 
Write for summary of clinical reports on plastic bottles and 


‘ ” 1 quart glass bottles 
**Tamed lodine’’ in Veterinary Medicine. 


and 1 pound jars 


21, | PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION OF 
| §| ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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THE NEWS 
- January 8, 1958 Dr. Greene Appointed New Dean at 
Dear Sir: Alabama 


Many veterinarians have their share of American College of Veterinary Toxi- 
cologists Organized 
large dogs reluctant to go into their cages. Coleman “Animainert” Dedicated ot 
Pushing and pulling finally accomplishes New York's International Airport 
this end but only after much sweating and “Noah's Ark” to Return to the Air 
cursing, and additional help. Gordon Research Conferences 
National Institute of im Agricul- 
At our clinic, the cage door is opened ture to Discuss Impact of Intearation 
wide and the dog is brought parallel to the Among the States vinces 
door with its head facing the cage. The Foreign News 
leash is pulled through the gate at the U. S. Governmen 
State Board Examinations 
hinged edge. By keeping the dog’s head action 
tight against the gate and slowly closing MISCELLANEOUS 
the gate, the dog is forced into the cage, _ re 
many times much to his surprise. Kennel see in Milk : 
men really appreciate this maneuver. Effects of Progesterone on Molting and 
Sincerely, ¥ Egg Laying of Chickens 
A. A. Barry, D.V.M. Erysipelas in Ducks and Pheasants 
Report on Zoonoses 
4 » MASS. Minnesota Requires Ear Tags on Im- 
ported Swine 
A Cat-and-Mouse Test for Tranquil- 
January 9, 1958 izers . 2 
Dear Sir: Ornithosis as a rT Disease 
I am verry interested about dogs, cats, — Transfer by the Bovine Ud- 
birds, or any kind of animals. I am only ntibody Production by Bovine _ 
eleven years old but I plan to devot my hole Fetuses 
life to ANIMALS. I love them very much. The Ewe Production by Lymphocytes 
Because I seen them getting hit around The Ewe as _a Mother 2 
x A = 4 Transfer of Ticks from Ewes to Lambs 
here I wonder if you would write to me and Insecticidal Resistance in Lice 
tell me how much I have to pay to be a Methoxychlor Dust Recommended for 
Veterin. If you only knew how much I love Hornfly Control 
animals. Ox Warbles (Grubs) in Horses 
Thank you for reading this letter. I live ORGANIZATION SECTION 
at 312 45 St., Pittsburg 1, Pa. My name = 
Linda ( 1) Off Award Nominations Invited adv 
ainda (gir ner, Nominations for Humane Act 
s/LINDA OFFNER Award adv 
P. S. Please write. Student Cha ag Activities adv 
Application adv 
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$1,00 effective cleaning of plastic Single Bottle. seer - $2.00 

kennels 

POSTPAID It is the “softest”, “spongi- 2 3 and 1 free. .5.00 

KEN-L-KLEENER| scouring pod made . . 6 and 2 free.......9.00 
it absolutely will not scratch, , d f 17 00 

cause mars or abrasions on = r 

Made only by kennel walls or floors where donger- 12 an 4 ee ~ 


Pat. No. 2650158 «.. germs can accumulate 24 and 4 free.... -28.00 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 


exerts a safe, profound tranquillizing 


action on both large and small animals 


...allays anxiety... prevents struggling 


... reduces viciousness or irritability 


IN A CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL SIZE 


30 cc. vial ...50 mg. per cc. 


Onset of tranquillization: In large animals, usually 10-15 
minutes intravenously, or 25-40 minutes, intramuscularly; 
in dogs, usually 5 minutes, intravenously, or 20-30 
minutes, intramuscularly. Duration of action varies with 
dosage, but usually lies within a range of 4 to 6 hours. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Licensed under U. S. Patent 
Nos. 2607773, 2519886, 2769002 
and 2799619. 
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Bio Laboratories... 


to emphatically 
recommend 


SERUM with 


RABBIT ORIGIN VACCINE 


The simultaneous use of Anti- 
Hog Cholera Serum with Rabbit 
Origin Hog Cholera Vaccine is im- : 
portant to favorable post-vaccina- «i 
tion affects of swine immunized >it HOG. . 
against Hog Cholera. CHOLERA 


For this reason, Bio Laboratories 
emphatically recommends the use VACCINE” 
of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum with hive 
RV}, the safe, Modified Live Virus, 
Rabbit Origin, Vacuum Dried, Hog aan’ ee 
Cholera Vaccine. 


RV! is available in 2, 5, 10, 25 and 
50 dose vials, complete with diluent. 


Modified Live Views 


BIO LABORATORIES 
KANSAS cnt ¥ KANSAS 


SALES EXCLUSIVELY TO VETERINARIANS 
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antibacterial 


Clinical results in 592 dogs 


Good to 
Use as a therapeutic shampoo in eczemas, 
seborrheic dermatitis, scaly skin, otitis ex- noes Results : 
terna, nonspecific dermatitis, demodectic | Weeping dermatitis : 
manee. fungus infections (“Moist Eczema”) 217 | 200-(92%) 
& Dry dermatitis 
Available in 4.5 oz. and 3 |b. jars. ("Summer Eczema") 238 __ | 190-(80%) 
Seborrheic dermatitis 
(including otitis externa) 137 127-(93%) 


The effectiveness of FOSTEEN is provided by Sebulytic® (dioctyl sulfosuccinate, alkyl aryl 
polyether sulfonate and lauryl sulfoacetate) a new combination of surface active cleansing, 
penetrating and wetting agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic, antibacterial 
and antifungal action—enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2% and hexachlorophene 1%. 


order FOSTEEN from these distributors 
A. J. Bock & Son Frank E. Lentz Co. Northiond Veterinary Supply Co. 
Baltimore 13, Md. Philadelphia 4, Pa. St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Arizona Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. Gertrude Devine Veterinary Supplies Northwest Veterinary Supply Co. 
Oregon City, Ore. 


Mesa, Ariz. Goshen, N.Y. 
Barber Veterinary Supply Ce., Inc. Seattle, Wesh. at 
Richmond 20, Vo. Springfield, Pioneer Laboratories 
Central Chemicai Consolideted Houston, Tex. 
Son L. A. Mosher Co. 
, Calf. Sharpe & Vejar Company 
Atlonta, Ge. Louisville, Ky. 
Central Surgical Supply Ce. Albany, ‘Relleigh, H.C. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Miami, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. Standard Veterinary Products Co. 
Chicago Veterinary Supply, Inc. — New York 1, WY. 
Chicago 18, til Ogden, Utoh Sepply Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Columbus Serum Company Madison 3, Wis. ie 
Columbus 7, Ohie H. C. Burns Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Clif. 
Edwards Veterinary Supply Co. Nelson Laboratories Huntington Park, Calif. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. Sioux Falls, $.D. Portiond, Ore. % 
Write for clinical reprint and samples. Available only to the profession. Me ; 
ivision of Foster-Milburn Co, - 468 Dewitt Street, Buffalo 13, New York Bs 
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Armour’s ANTRATE-H.C. is a concentrated and standardized 
solution of the globulin fractions of blood from swine hyperim- 
munized against hog cholera. 


ANTRATE-H.C. is specifically designed to reinforce the effective- 
ness of modified live virus vaccines. It may also be usgg i 
virulent virus. 


HOG CHOLERA 
VACCINES! 


‘ 
og (no Concentrate — 

NY —wvse with or 


ARMOUR WETERINAR 


new weapon 


og cholera serum is indicated. 


s easier, faster vaccinating. When vaccinating for hog cholera, use 
Armour’s ANTRATE-H.C. Enjoy the 
faster vaccination and the convenience of 
® Is fully field tested in thousands of swine. handling. Call your Armour salesman to+ 


®@ Is backed by over five years of research. day for yourANTRATE-H.C. requirements. 


inimizes post-injection leak-back. 


ARMOUR RIMARY AS ORATORIES 
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You design it... 
we print it ! 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


4h AMERICA’S LARGEST PRINTERS 
TO THE PROFESSIONS 


4h SERVING THE DOCTORS OF AMERICA 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


THE HOME OF “HISTACOUNT” PRODUCTS 


x EVERYTHING FOR YOUR OFFICE 


WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR DESK Y 
POL EF £ 4-4 


4h WHERE LIFE LONG CUSTOMERS BUY wt 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


Your own personally designed 
case history forms at just about 


stock form prices. 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED You design your form in rough 
pencil sketch — we refine it to a 
finished product. 


Only we, the makers of famous 
“Histacount” products, have the 
know how and organization to 
render this service at such low 
prices. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PROFESSIONAL 


PRINTING COMPANY, 


50 HISTACOUNT BUILDING 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
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prompt control of surface infections with 


TOPICAL NITROFURANS 


FURACIN® 


brand of nitroturazone 


Prevention or treatment of 
bacterial infections of: 


© surgical & traumatic wounds 

burns 

eye & ear 

© cutaneous ulcers 

pyodermas 

* osteomyelitis of compound 
fractures 

FUuRACIN products contain FURACIN 

0.2% in water-miscible vehicles. 

Available as Furactn Dressing 

Veterinary in jars of 4 oz. and 

1 Ib.; Furactn Dressing with 

Anesthetic (butacaine sulfate 0.5%) 

in tube of 4 oz. and jar of 1 Ib.; 

Furactn Soluble Powder in plastic 

“puff” bottle of 10 Gm.; FURACIN 

Solution in bottles of 2 oz.; 

1 pint; 1 gal. Furactn 

Ear Solution in bottles of 1 fl.oz. 


© 


FURASPOR® 


brand of nitrofurtury! methy! ether 
Triple-action fungicide, sporicide, 
bactericide in: 

¢ dermatomycoses and their secondary 
bacterial infections 

Available as Furaspor Liquid 
Veterinary, containing Furaspor 0.4%, 
quaternary ammonium compound 
0.5%, in a water-miscible vehicle 

of benzyl benzoate 15% and water. 
Odorless and nonstaining. Bottles of 

2 fl.oz. with dauber top, and 1 pint. 


NOTE: FURASPOR is contraindicated 
for cats and rabbits because of the 
benzyl! benzoate content. 

AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
NITROFURANS—A NEW CLASS 

OF ANTIMICROBIALS— NEITHER 
ANTIBIOTICS NOR SULFONAMIDES 
EATON LABORATORIES 

NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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The Role of State Board of Examiners in 
Professional and Public Relations 


C. W. Bower, chairman, American Boards of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, Topeka, Kan. 


A dog-food processing firm launched a 
new product on the market. An extensive, 
well planned, and well executed publicity 
campaign had been conducted. Elaborate 
advertising copy in newsprint, radio, and 
television was a daily occurrence. When 
the much publicized and advertised product 
was finally offered to the public, it took 
only a short time for results. To the manu- 
facturer’s amazement, the product fell flat; 
it was a dud. Why didn’t the dog-owning 
public return for more? There was just 
one thing the overly enthusiastic promot- 
ers overlooked. The dogs would not eat it. 

This illustrates one of my points for dis- 
cussion—-the individual. Regardless of the 
program that we have in public relations 
or the thousands of dollars that we may 
spend on it, there is one important factor, 
and that is the individual. 

Regardless of the type of the public re- 
lations program, the individual veterinar- 
ian must be inculcated with the basic prin- 
ciples involved in good public relations. No 
public relations program is ever any better 
than the conduct of the individual veteri- 
narian. Milton Leonard said: “Public re- 
lations, like freedom, is everybody’s job. 
And no group action can compete with the 
activities of the local man to mold opinions 
of his neighbors.” 

Influence may be either good or bad. 
Good influence spreads. Bad influence is de- 
structive and will leave its ugly mark on a 
community, in spite of the fact a good pub- 
lic relations program is in effect. Organ- 
ized public relations must simply live down 
the effects of bad influence by individuals. 

Professional relations, as referred to in 
this discussion, pertains to the concern of 
fellow veterinarians in the several branch- 
es of veterinary medicine. If we were to 
select a rule for professional relations, the 
Golden Rule would be our choice. If this 
rule were followed, there would be little 
doubt of having good professional rela- 
tions. 


Presented at the AVMA Public Relations 
Conference, Cleveland, August 18, 1957 


Another value extremely important for 
good professional relations is humility. 
Make the right estimate of one’s self. For- 
get the importance of self, but magnify 
the importance of others. 

True helpfulness and the spirit of broth- 
erly love always makes for better relation- 
ships. 

The public is more sympathetic towards 
a profession that has a strong code of eth- 
ics, one which the individual members live 
up to. While we are one of the oldest pro- 
fessions in history, we shall be weak as 
long as our ethical behavior is weak. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren is fond of a 
warm, little story about three workmen 
constructing a building. A passerby asked 
what they were doing. Answered the first, 
“I’m following my trade.” Said the second, 
“I’m making a living.” But the third re- 
plied, “Sir, I’m building a temple.” 

Are we just working at our profession? 
Are we using our profession to make a 
living? Or are we spreading the mortar 
and laying the marble blocks of a temple, 
a temple of veterinary medicine? The rea- 
son you are here today is that you are not 
just making a living; you are building a 
temple. There are many men who are not 
here today who are dedicated men; they 
are dedicated to veterinary medicine. They 
are not using it merely to make a living, 
but are really building a temple. 

Practitioners, college professors, and 
regulatory and commercial veterinarians 
will enhance relationships by consulting 
each other more frequently. Veterinary 
medicine is too broad for any one person 
to know everything about it. Professional 
life is too strenuous. Consulting with our 
fellow veterinarians is one way to relieve 
the pressure and, at the same time, estab- 
lish a fine relationship. 

The responsibilities of the individual to 
the public has been brought out here to- 
day. It is not enough for us to say, “I have 
gone as far as I can go.”’ That isn’t enough 
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Hang together... 
or, we hang separately! 


Cooperation is a situation where people work 
together. Curiously enough, it can’t be bought, sold 
or created by force. But fear of consequences can and 
often does bring people closer together—especially 
for the solution of a common problem. 


The growing use of veterinary biologics by untrained 
laymen presents a serious problem to both the 
veterinarian and the ethical house that sells only to 
the profession. If such practices continue to flourish 
and grow, could it not be detrimental to the 
veterinarian, the ethical supply house and to the 
entire livestock industry? 


A 


Fortunately, there is a logical way you can help. 

It is simply this: Every time you place an order, ask 
yourself these questions: “‘Will this order encourage 
the use of veterinary supplies by laymen? Does the 
company that fills it sell only to graduate 
veterinarians?” 


Think about that for a bit . . . then go ahead and 
order. We have confidence in your good judgment. 
That’s why we have cast our lot with the graduate 
veterinarian. We’re sure you realize our 

common destiny. 


Figuratively speaking, either we hang together— 
or we hang separately! 


Turn the page, please . . . 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 


Affiliated The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
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End Pricing Confusion... 


THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES THE GREGORY LABORATORY 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. CORN BELT LABORATORIES 


ANNOUNCE FIRM 
DISCOUNT POLICY 


ON 
AFFILIATED 
BRAND 

BIOLOGICS 


Confusion and uncertainty about pricing on veterinary 
biologics is annoying, frustrating and detrimental to all 
concerned. Most pricing formulas are complicated, usually 
involving some sort of delayed year-end rebate. 


We feel you would like to know your actual cost on each 
product at the time of purchase. Furthermore, we don’t 
believe in holding your money until year end. 


Therefore, we are pleased to announce a straight discount 
policy on all Affiliated Brand Biologics that applies at the 
time of purchase. Most of our products are discounted at 
20%, a few at 10%, as shown on the opposite 
page. These discounts apply on each invoice 
regardless of quantity purchased and are in addi- 
tion to our usual QUANTITY DISCOUNTS. 


The National Laboratories + Kansas City, Mo. 
The Gregory Laboratory + White Hall, Ill. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. + Omaha, Neb. 
Corn Belt Laboratories + E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Affiliated 
@ =. Produced for and sold Graduate Veterinarians Only 
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Price Reduction 


ADDITIONAL 10% AND 20% DISCOUNTS WILL APPLY 
ON AFFILIATED BRAND BIOLOGICS AS FOLLOWS: 


10% DISCOUNT—The following products will be discounted 10% on the 
invoice, at the time of purchase, regardless of number of packages or total 


amount purchased: 
Anti-Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Serum Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine 

Anti-Hemorrhagic-Septicemia Serum Erysipelas Bacterin 

Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum Leptospira Pomona Bacterin 


20% DISCOUNT —The following products will be discounted 20% on the 
invoice, at the time of purchase, regardless of number of packages or total 


amount purchased: 
VACCINES 


Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Bacterin 


(Listed alphabetically) Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine (Liquid and Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula 1 

Desiccated) Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula 2 
Canine Distemper Vaccine (Desiceated) Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formule 3 
Feline Distemper Vaccine (Desiccated) Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula 1 
Rabies Vaccine (Desiccated) Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) Formula 1 
BACTERINS Mixed Bacterin (Porcine) Formula 2 


(Listed alphabetically) Pasteurella-Salmonella Bacterin 


Avisepticus-gallinarum Bacterin 
Blackleg Bacterin ANTITOXINS and TOXOID 


Clostridium Chauvoei-Septicus Bacterin Clostridium Perfringens Antitoxin, 


Clostridium Chauvoei-Septicus Pasteurella Types B, C, & D 
Bacterin Clostridium Perfringens Type D Antitoxin 


Clostridium Perfringens Type D Bacterin Clostridium Perfringens Type D Toxoid 


Both our 10% and 20% discounts are in addition to our 
usual quantity discounts, which are as follows: 


Orders for one kind or assorted products totaling $50 to under 


Orders for one kind or assorted products totaling $100 or over.. 15% 
Ask For Basic Price List 


The National Laboratories + Kansas City, Mo. 
The Gregory Laboratory + White Hail, iil. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. + Omaha, Neb. 

Corn Belt Laboratories + E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Produced for and sold to Graduate Veterinarians Only 
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AVMA Report—Continued 


for the public. There are too many men in 
our profession and in other professions, 
who are taking the things that are easy 
to take. We are not discharging our re- 
sponsibilities if we give up that easily. 

The better our relationships, the strong- 
er our ethics, the stronger will be our pro- 
fession, and it will be held in higher es- 
teem by the public. 

Public relations is different in that our 
moral conduct is viewed by the public and, 
from that conduct, an opinion of our pro- 
fession is formed. It may be good or it may 
be bad. That is up to each one of us indi- 
vidually. 

Ramsey defines public relations as “mak- 
ing friends for yourself, your position, and 
your profession. It encompasses acts of the 
professional man in contact with others. 
It is ever-present 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week.” 

What are some of the attributes of vet- 
erinarians that favorably influence the 
public? Probably the old cliche, “service 
with a smile,” never had a more appropri- 
ate place than in modern veterinary medi- 
cine. Service? Yes, we must give service 
even if it costs us some profit and it may 
mean any hour of the day or of the night. 
“Inconvenient,” you say? Yes, but let’s not 
get ourselves into a position where we will 
not get up in the middle of the night or 
otherwise inconvenience ourselves to re- 
lieve the suffering of an animal or soothe 
the nerves of a concerned owner. Some 
have said, “There is no sentiment in my 
business.” But, each year we learn more 
and more that a practice is built on senti- 
ment. Without it, we would have few cli- 
ents. We are, in effect, servants of the 
state as are all altruistic professions, We 
are educated by the state and we are li- 
censed by the state. Our duties are to pre- 
serve essential property and the public 
health. 

Our conduct, our knowledge, and our 
skill make up the yardstick by which the 
public measures the worthiness of our pro- 
fession. There are those who will say, “I 
must make money, lots of money. My ex- 
penses are heavy, and I must lay up my 
fortune while I am young. Now I am a suc- 
cessful practitioner, I can get big fees. 
Why not take advantage of it?” 

Yes, anyone can be well-heeled if he is 
the kind of a heel who doesn’t mind ex- 
ploiting others. The trouble with some vet- 
erinarians today is that they are spelling 
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“success” with every “‘s” turned into a dol- 
lar sign. They should remember that he 
profits most who measures success not by 
dollars but by love and understanding— 
love for animals and understanding of the 
owners’ problems. 

The public likes compassion for them- 
selves and their animals. A sincere pat on 
the head of a sick animal when it is in 
your care pays big dividends, not only 
from the owner but also from the animal. 
A contented, happy animal will respond 
better to treatment than a_ suspicious, 
frightened one. 

Furthermore, we must keep clean our 
person, our instruments, our offices, and 
our hospitals. The body is the shell of the 
soul and the dress the husk of the shell; 
however, the husk often tells what the ker- 
nel is. The consciousness of clean clothes 
is in and of itself a source of moral 
strength, second only to a clean conscience. 

We must not use profanity in the pres- 
ence of a client. Some are actually hurt 
by hearing profanity. We must respect 
their feelings. 

Of course, alcohol in any form should 
not be used while meeting clients. Tobacco, 
likewise, should be limited. I wonder how 
often we are careless in lighting a cigarette 
in the presence of a client, or while ex- 
amining a patient, and yet there are many 
people who are allergic to tobacco, particu- 
larly cigarette smoke. 

Always keep documented case records. 
Nothing instills greater confidence in an 
owner than to know a careful, accurate 
record is being kept of their animal, and 
of the drugs which are dispensed. 

We must keep improving our knowledge. 
When any man tells you that he has no 
time to read, you can be sure he is com- 
mitting mental suicide. It makes no more 
sense than the man who says, “I have no 
time to eat.” 

Now, how can the state boards help to 
encourage better professional and public 
relations? There are several ways. First, 
the state boards have the last chance with 
the graduating class. For four years they 
have listened to their professors and in- 
structors. Early in their college career they 
probably did not take too seriously what 
teachers told them about professional con- 
duct but, as graduation approaches, they 
are eager to hear more about ethics and 
the art of dealing with the public. 

Someone remarked this morning about 
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(Neomycin lymyxin B*) 
Synergistically Strengthened 
Broad Spectrum Antibiotic Combination ay, 
ADVANTAGES 
@ Wide antibacterial spectrum. ‘* 
@ Synergistic—each antibiotic enhances the ~_ 
effectiveness of the other. rc 
@ Rapid bactericidal blood levels. . 
@ Resistant organisms rarely develop. aia 
@ Ready to use—no mixing—stable for 2 years. 
SUPPLY 
10 cc. multidose sterile vials: Each cc. contains 100 mg. ! 


Neomycin Sulfate and 100,000 units Polymyxin B Sulfate*. 


(*Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 2565057) 
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students not getting too much in college 
about public relations and ethics. That is 
not my feeling. The colleges are training 
men in public relations, and they are train- 
ing men in ethics. No one can realize that 
more than one who has been working with 
graduates for a number of years. There 
is a great improvement, From my experi- 
ence, I believe the colleges are doing a 
great deal to educate students in profes- 
sional relations, internal as well as public 
relations. Some of you men who are on 
state examining boards should accept in- 
vitations to address AVMA student chap- 
ters on professional and public relations. 
You will find that you will have an at- 
tentive audience. 


Nearly all state boards now have time 
set aside for oral testing and counseling, 
and those boards that do not should seri- 
ously consider it. While examiners refrain 
from discussing the answers to questions 
of applied veterinary medicine with the 
applicants, because he is not the teacher 
and does not wish to disturb relationships 
between college staffs and examiners (for, 
after all, answers could be a matter of in- 
dividual opinion), nevertheless, a portion 
of the time allotted for oral examination 
is used for counseling. The applicant is en- 
couraged to ask questions, particularly con- 
cerning professional conduct, advertising, 
signs, letterheads, publicity, newspaper 
articles, et cetera. This gives the examiner 
an excellent opportunity to discuss proper 
relations with fellow veterinarians in all 
branches of veterinary medicine, and to 
point out that a veterinarian is a key man 
in his community, respected in proportion 
to the way he conducts himself. His activi- 
ty in civic clubs, his community, and 
church are discussed. New graduates will 
frequently want to use more than the time 
allotted. Some will seek appointments after 
the examination session to continue their 
discussions. 

In addition, the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association conducts an essay contest 
every year on some phase of ethics. This 
has stimulated students to think increas- 
ingly on this particular subject. 

Many boards have questions in their 
examination on ethics, particularly in the 
oral section of the test. There will be some 
hypothetical questions raised, and they will 


ask the applicant his answer to these ques- 
tions. 

In our board, we do not use these ques- 
tions to grade the applicants, but to stimu- 
late thought, to see how they are thinking. 
By asking him questions or discussing 
questions on professional and public rela- 
tions, we find out what his philosophy is. 
By knowing what his philosophy is, we can 
evaluate better what kind of a man he will 
be in a certain community, and whether he 
will be a key man in that community. 

Many applicants for state licenses have 
publicity, newspaper articles, and public 
information confused with public relations. 
These counseling periods help to clarify 
these matters and start him in the right 
direction. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, a noted New 
York City clergyman, says: “Men are good 
by spirit and not by law. There is no goose- 
stepping goodness. Unless we live up to the 
spirit of a good life, we shall live down to 
the level of mental slavery and moral medi- 
ocrity.” 

It is essential for examiners also to 
watch their conduct for good relations with 
applicants. Be human, not aloof and hard- 
boiled. Be firm, but gentle and accommoda- 
ting. We never know when our actions may 
be guiding someone. Even our lives may be 
a model for someone. 


Men read and admire the gospel of Christ 
With its love so unfailing and true, 

But what do they say and what do they think 
Of the gospel according to you? 

You're writing each day a letter to men 
Take care that the writing is true; 

‘Tis the only gospel that some men may read, 
That gospel according to you. 
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herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 
of causative organisms . . . staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 


Pseudomonas..." ¢ Little or no development of bacterial resistance’— 


no antibiotic cross-resistance . . . 1 A 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.*-* Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).* 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).”"> 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinical mastitis in both herds has decreased to almost the vanishing point .. .”* 
These results have been confirmed,® and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY FURACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119 :203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Methetherimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 
SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


¢ AS a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 


MIKEDIMIDE 


MIDE haso@ 
MIKEDI ns of to 


high therapeutic 
xicity have 


index, and no in the presence of barbiturates. 
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awakened olmost ot To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
“i to sleep e of bor- 
| will, by the gece without * To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 


biturate and M h 
opporent harm to : 


For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 


lied in 10 ml., ¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 

MIKEDIMIDE is SUPP le dose 

60 mi. and 120 mil. multiple overdose and respiratory depression. 

| use. ‘ ” 
vials for parentera! ¥ * To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 

Gt! Po Literature available on request. 


“Patent applied for. 


“noraee™ CORPORATION @ 2565S. Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Someried Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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a true therapeutic restraint 


normal responses 
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nore: Refer to Schering literature for complete 
information regarding dosage, side effects, 
precautions and contraindications. 


PACKAGING: TRILAFON Tablets, 4 and 8 mg., 
bottles of 50 and 500. 


TRILAFON Injection, 5 mg./cc., 10 cc. multiple-dose vial, 
Small Animals boxes of 1 and 6; 

25 mg./cc., 30 cc. multiple-dose vial, 

Large Animals boxes of 1 and 6. 


*T.M. V-TR-J-297 
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5 mg./20 Ib. 


10 mg./100 Ib. 


75-125 mg. 


adjust adult dosage according 
to body weight and degree 
of tranquilization desired. 


(pronounced Trill’-ah-fon) perphenazine 


@ controls the intractable animal without physical force 
@ achieves the desired degree of tranquilization without ‘dulling 


safe, effective dosage range for both large and small animals 


10 mg./100 Ib. 


100-150 mg. 
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Diets 


FOR DOGS AND CATS 


Therapeutic Nutritional Advances 


in Small Animal Medicine 


R 


Btelodiet, 


enterodiet, 


Aas R, Diets are specially 
formulated to serve as nutritional 
adjuncts in the treatment of certain 


disorders of dogs and cats. 


SOLD ONLY TO THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Prepared by Special Diets Department 
ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Glendale 27, New York 


Tested and recommended as a result 
of clinical and laboratory research. 
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INDICATIONS FOR ATLAS RK. 


ATLAS NEPHRODIET (for dogs) 


For genitourinary diseases, especially nephritis . . . for older 
and senile animals . . . for some liver ailments. 


ATLAS R rrorooer (for dogs) 


During pregnancy and lactation . . . secondary anemias . . . 
for growing pups . . . for surgical, paraplegic, convalescent, 
debilitated and emaciated animals . . . for conditioning field 
dogs and maintaining good condition . . . aids in healing of 
wounds, fractures and burns. . . for many liver diseases. 


(for dogs) 


For gastrointestinal disturbances . . . aids in controlling 
acute or chronic diarrhea of bacterial, parasitic, dietary, 
neurogenic or functional type . . . frequently valuable in 
chronic vomiting . . . for weaning pups. 


(for dogs) 


For reducing obese dogs, whether due to overfeeding or 
spaying . . . may also be used to control weight ia spayed 
or castrated obese cats. 


(for cats) 


To help in the treatment and prevention of the cystitis- 
urethritis-calculi syndrome in cats. . .as a permanent diet for 
kittens and mature cats, as well as those that are pregnant or 
lactating ... to help prevent recurrence of phosphate urinary 
calculi after surgery in dogs. 


SPECIAL DIETS DEPARTMENT, ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
GLENDALE 27, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Please send price list and professional literature 
on Atlas R Diets for dogs and cats. 
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How Anabolin 
Helps Regulate Metabolism 


Anabolin is a balanced combination of three 
key hormones. Anabolin helps overcome 
endocrine imbalance in dogs that show de- 
pression, fatigue, lowered resistance, effect 
of stress and disease, or the slowdown of 
old age. 


Hormones in metabolism — Nearly all meta- 
bolic functions depend upon, or are influ- 
enced by, the endocrine system. Anabolism, 
associated with growth and resistance to 
disease or other stresses, and catabolism, 
associated with loss of weight, lowered vigor 
and the undesirable effects of aging — both 
of these processes of metabolism are marked- 
ly affected by changes in endocrine balance. 


The Anabolin rationale — Each Anabolin 
tablet contains a balanced combination of 
thyroid globulin (Proloid*), methyltestoster- 
one and ethinyl estradiol. Thyroid globulin, 
the highly purified extract of thyroid, is a 
metabolic speed regulator influencing every 
cell in the body. The thyroid globulin in Ana- 
bolin helps overcome hypothyroidism mani- 
fested by such symptoms as sluggishness, 
obesity, poor hair quality, poor appetite. 
(Many older animals actually suffer from 
hypothyroidism, yet there may be no signs 
of thyroid deficiency.) 


Thyroid globulin also triggers into action 
the combined anabolic effects of the an- 
drogen and estrogen in Anabolin. Ethinyl 
estradiol improves cell membrane permea- 


bility, influences all body tissues by helping 
transmit nutrients through the cell wall. 
Methyltestosterone plays an equally impor- 
tant role in protein metabolism. Absence or 
inadequacy of androgen is believed to be 
responsible for loss of protein from all cells, 
muscle, and bone in the aged animal. 


The Anabolin formula — In Anabolin, the 
amounts and balanced proportion of thyroid 
globulin, methyltestosterone and ethinyl 
estradiol have been clinically selected so that 
only the desired anabolic effects are ob- 
tained. Anabolin contains Proloid (thyroid 
globulin) 16.0 mg. (4 gr.), methyltestoster- 
one 2.5 mg., and ethinyl estradiol 0.005 mg. 


Clinical activity of Anabolin — 

* restores muscle tone, vigor, 
and sense of well-being 
permits better utilization of protein 
speeds recovery following infection, 
surgery, or injury 
improves appetite and alertness 
restores luster to the coat 


Use of Anabolin — Anabolin is supplied in 
bottles of 100 and 500 tablets. Tablets are 
small, are easily administered either directly 
by mouth or in food. The recommended 
daily dosage is | or 2 tablets. Beneficial re- 
sults of Anabolin can usually be expected in 
7 to 10 days after start of therapy. 


Sold only through ethical veterinary distributors 
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Pharmaceuticals of Merit 


for the Veterinarian 


* 

Injectable arsenical 

Antiseptic dusting powder 

Analgesic and spasmolytic 

Intestinal astringent 

Antimonial therapy against dog heartworm 

Stable nontoxic purgative 

Taeniacide in dogs and adult cats 
NEOPRONTOSIL®. . . Original injectable sulfonamide 

For nonspecific protein therapy 
PENTOBROCANAL®. . Intravenous anesthetic 
pHisoHex® Antiseptic nonirritating detergent 


ROCCAL® Dependable disinfectant 


NEW VETERINARY HAND BOOK AND PRICE LIST 
GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 
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THE POLAND CHINA HOG was originally known as the “Warren 
County Hog’ due to the important role Warren County, Ohio, 
played in its development. A world’s record is held by a litter of 19 
pure-bred Poland Chinas, which weighed 5,117 lb. at six months of age. 


"M-L-V", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
Vaccine. M-L-V is the original, first-licensed such vaccine. It is pre- 
pared exclusively from swine tissues from pigs inoculated with virus 
previously modified in virulence by serial passage in rabbits. Solid 
immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 


The original modified live virus vaccine. 


U. S. Patent RE-23746 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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A DISEASE characterized by erosions and 
ulcerations of the oral mucosa has been 
encountered in several herds of cattle in 
Indiana. One herd of 50 Hereford steers, 
10 months old, that had been imported 
from New Mexico two months previously, 
was studied intensively. This report covers 
observations made on that herd and on 
experimental cases produced in the labora- 
tory. 

This disease, called infectious bovine 
ulcerative stomatitis, resembled other cat- 
tle diseases in certain respects. The gross 
pathological changes resembled those de- 
scribed as ulcerative stomatitis of calves,* 
but none of the other clinical signs de- 
scribed in that condition were observed. 
The erosions and ulcerations of the oral 
mucosa and the tongue were similar to the 
oral lesions that occur in virus diarrhea? 
and mucosal disease’? of cattle. Some of 
the lesions also resembled the oral lesions 
observed in advanced cases of vesicular 
stomatitis.* Similarities between this dis- 
ease and stomatitides reported from other 
parts of the world*®.**4545 were also ob- 
served. 


CLINICAL DATA 


The only clinical signs observed were 
erosions and ulcers in and around the 
mouth, anorexia, and marked loss of body 
weight. 


From the De « of Veterinary Science, University 

of Florida, Gainesville (Pritchard and Ristic); and the De- 

partment of Veterinary Science, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. (Claflin and Gustafson). 

Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station journal paper 

No. 1183. 

This study was supported in part by research grants 

from the Lederle Laboratories Division of the American 

Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N. Y., and the Animal Dis- 
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Service, U.S.D.A. 


An Infectious Ulcerative Stomatitis of Cattle 
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The lesions began as small, somewhat TS 
irregular but roughly circular, reddened, “a 
pea-sized, superficial erosions. They gradu- eet 
ally became larger and deeper until ulcers or 
1 inch or more in diameter and %¢ inch P all 
deep were formed. They were present on _ 


the dorsal and ventral surfaces of the 
tongue (fig. 1), lips, buccal mucosa, palate, 


we 


4 | 
Fig. |1—Tongues from 2 cows with naturally occurring , 
infectious ulcerative stomatitis. Notice the deep ul- o 
cers. These ulcers had been present for six weeks and | 

were nearly healed. 


muzzle, nostrils, anterior turbinates, and 
the skin surrounding the mouth. Affected 
animals often attempted to eat, but coarse 


The authors thank Dr. C. M. Parrett, practitioner, 
Milford, Ind., for assistance in the clinical phases of this 
study; Dr. M. P. Jaggi, University of Florida, for taking 
the electron photomicrographs; and Dr. G. M. Neher, 
Purdue University, for taking the photographs. 
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Fig. 2—Section through an oral lesion showing bal- 

looning of the stratum spinosum cells (arrow) in a 

cow with experimental infectious ulcerative stomatitis 
eight days after inoculation. x 185. 
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Fig. 4—Section through an oral lesion in a cow show- 

ing sloughing which occurred as a result of under- 

cutting of the stratum granulosum and corneum by 
the vesicles. x 100. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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Fig. 3—The ballooning shown in figure 2 appeared to 

be caused by vacuolation of the cytoplasm accom- 

panied by pyknosis and karyorrhexis of the nuclei. 
x 


hay and concentrates apparently irritated 
the lesions causing the animals to protrude 
their tongues, drop the feed, stand with 
their mouths wide open, shake their heads, 
and in other ways exhibit soreness of the 
mouth. 

Neither body temperature nor hemato- 
logical changes were detected. The mor- 
bidity was nearly 100 per cent but no 
animals died. The course of the disease was 
two to three weeks for individuals and 
about six weeks for the herd. 


PATHOLOGY 

Two naturally affected and 4 experi- 
mental cattle were necropsied. No gross 
lesions were found except the erosions and 
ulcers in and around the mouth. 

Histological changes were confined to the 
epidermis and adjacent parts of the cori- 
um. The earliest recognizable lesions con- 
sisted of areas of ballooning degeneration 
of the stratum spinosum (fig. 2) which 
appeared to result from vacuolation of the 
cytoplasm, accompanied by pyknosis and 
karyorrhexis of the nuclei (fig. 3). Appar- 
ently the ballooning was responsible for 
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ing accumulations of inflammatory cells (arrows). 


x 125. 


some of the small, grossly-visible raised 
areas. Later, coalescence of the ballooned 
cells resulted in the formation of vesicles. 
This appeared to accomplish the undercut- 
ting of the stratum granulosum and stra- 
tum corneum until sloughing occurred (fig. 


4). At this point in the development of the 
lesions, secondary bacterial invasion prob- 
ably occurred, as evidenced by accumula- 
tions of inflammatory cells (fig. 5), e.g., 
neutrophils, lymphocytes, and eosinophils. 
The next stage appeared to be the develop- 


Fig. 7—Section through an 
oral lesion of a cow show- 
ing granulation tissue (ar- 
row) at the junction of the 
ulcer and the normal cori- 
um in a reparative stage. 


x 55. 


INFECTIOUS ULCERATIVE STOMATITIS IN CATTLE 


a 


Fig. 6—Section of the oral mucosa of a cow showing 


a necrotic ulcer extending into the corium. x 90. 


ment of a necrotic ulcer extending through 
the corium (fig. 6). Frequently, the craters 
of the ulcers were filled with necrotic tissue 
debris and inflammatory cells. Inflamma- 
tory changes were rarely seen in the 
corium except in the immediate vicinity of 
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Fig. 5—Section through an oral lesion of a cow show- 
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Fig. 8—A cow with experimental infectious ulcerative 

stomatitis eight days after inoculation. Notice the 

irregular circular superficial erosions (arrow) along 
the line of inoculation and on the muzzle. 


an ulcer. Healing began with the develop- 
ment of granulation tissue at the border 
of the ulcer (fig. 7), then proceeded fairly 
rapidly, leaving little or no visible scar 
tissue. 

Histological examination of other tissues 
revealed a mild pericholangitis in the liver 
consisting of an accumulation of round 
cells, and a few casts in the medulla of the 
kidney. Other tissues examined were re- 
markably free of lesions. No inclusion 
bodies were observed. 

No fungi were seen in sections stained 
with periodic acid-Schiff stain. No bacteria 
of significance were isolated from the le- 
sions. 


ETIOLOGY 

Infectious ulcerative stomatitis was re- 
produced experimentally (fig. 8, 9) in sus- 
ceptible calves and adult cows by exposing 
scarified areas of the muzzle or oral mucosa 
to scrapings from early lesions of naturally 
occurring cases, The experimental lesions 
were identical to those in naturally occur- 
ring cases. The agent was passed serially 
from calf to calf in this manner. 

Calves inoculated intramuscularly devel- 
oped slight oral lesions, whether or not the 
mouth was scarified at the time of inocula- 
tion. The disease also spread by contact but 
the lesions were not pronounced, presuma- 
bly because the mucosa had not been scari- 
fied. No other clinical signs and hemato- 
logical changes were detected in any of the 
experimentally infected animals. 
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Fig. 9—A cow with experimental infectious ulcerative 

stomatitis of two weeks’ duration. The margin of the 

upper lip and the muzzle had been scarified and in- 

oculated. Notice the long deep ulcer (arrows) of the 

mucosa of the upper lip and the thickening and 
necrosis of the muzzle. 


Selas 02 filtrates of saline suspensions of ground 
scrapings were infective. The agent remained vi- 
able for at least nine months at —40 C. Repeated 
freezing and thawing destroyed its infectivity. The 
ability of the agent to produce characteristic lesions 
was not altered by incubation for two hours at 37 
C. in final concentrations of 10,000 units of peni- 
cillin and 10 mg. per milliliter of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin. 

The agent was purified by the following pro- 
cedure. Early experimental muzzle lesions were 
scraped to remove epithelial cells. Care was taken 
to obtain scrapings that were relatively free of 
blood. The scrapings were suspended in buffered 
saline, ground with fine sand in a mortar, and 
frozen at —40 C. The suspension was thawed and 
centrifuged at 10,000 g. for 30 minutes. The 
supernate was filtered through a Selas 02 candle. 
The filtrate was purified by the method of Gessler* 
and Manson,” using a total of four fluorocarbon 
treatments. When such suspensions were diluted 
and examined with the electron microscope, the 
agent was detected in a remarkably pure state. 
Particles were nearly spherical and between 125 
and 150 mz in diameter (fig. 10). 

Animals that had recovered from experimental 
infections were resistant to re-exposure by scarifi- 
cation. Calves that had recovered from and were 
immune to virus diarrhea were susceptible to ul- 
cerative stomatitis. 

The horse, pig, sheep, guinea pig (footpad), 
and mouse did not develop disease when exposed 
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to the virulent agent. Some success was obtained 
in the propagation of this agent in cultures of 
bovine kidney, human liver (Chang), and intestine 
(Henle) cells. Cytopathogenic effects were ob- 
served at 24 hours which progressed to oblitera- 
tion of nearly all cells in five days. With serial 
passage, the time for the appearance of changes 
lengthened and the severity declined. The effect 
was absent in the fifth passage. Material which had 
been passed through Selas 02 filters or purified 
with fluorocarbon, or both, retained its ability to 
produce these effects. In the one trial in which 
convalescent serum was used, the effects were re- 
duced markedly but not eliminated. 
DISCUSSION 

The observations reported here would 
seem to establish infectious bovine ulcera- 
tive stomatitis as an infectious disease 
caused by a relatively large virus. 

Infectious ulcerative stomatitis appears 
to be similar in some respects to an ul- 
cerative stomatitis of calves which was 
reported® to be characterized by tempera- 
tures up to 105 F., diarrhea, leukopenia, 
and recovery in four to seven days. No 
febrile signs, leukopenia, or diarrhea were 
observed in the animals in which infectious 
ulcerative stomatitis occurred naturally or 
in 24 experimental animals, and the course 
of the disease was two to three weeks. The 
relationship of these two conditions must 
be determined by specific serological pro- 
cedures. 

Clinically, the oral erosions and ulcers 
were identical to those that occur in virus 
diarrhea and mucosal disease. The fever, 
leukopenia, nasal discharge, and diarrhea, 
and the erosions and ulcerations through- 
out the alimentary canal which are charac- 
teristic of virus diarrhea and mucosal 
disease, however, were not present. The 
vacuolation of the cytoplasm of the cells of 
the stratum spinosum was similar to the 
histological changes that occur in virus 
diarrhea? and mucosal disease..’?’ Virus 
diarrhea-immune calves were susceptible 
to experimental infectious ulcerative sto- 
matitis. Although complete cross-protection 
tests with mucosal disease, virus diarrhea, 
and infectious ulcerative stomatitis have 
not been conducted, clinically and path- 
ologically these diseases appear to be 
separate entities. 

The oral lesions of infectious ulcerative 
stomatitis resembled, to some extent, the 
advanced lesions of vesicular stomatitis, 
but gross vesicles or lesions on the feet or 
udders were never observed in infectious 


aS 
Fig. !0—Electron photomicrograph of the infectious 
ulcerative stomatitis virus from a cow. x 33,000. The 
surface of the particles (arrows) appears to be rough 
in this photograph. Specimens that were examined 


before dilution in saline and before freezing had 
smooth surfaces. 


ulcerative stomatitis. Vesicle formation 
begins intercellularly in vesicular stomati- 
tis® rather than in the cytoplasm of the 
cells of the stratum spinosum, as it does 
in infectious ulcerative stomatitis. The 
horse, rig, sheep, and guinea pig are all 
susceptible to vesicular stomatitis, but 
none of these animals could be infected 
with infectious ulcerative stomatitis. In- 
fectious ulcerative stomatitis virus par- 
ticles are about twice the size of those 
in vesicular stomatitis. In serum neutral- 
ization tests for vesicular stomatitis, in 
embryonating chicken eggs, infectious 
ulcerative stomatitis convalescent serum 
did not neutralize vesicular stomatitis 
virus.* These findings would seem to in- 
dicate that vesicular stomatitis and infec- 
tious ulcerative stomatitis are separate 
diseases. 

Infectious ulcerative stomatitis did not 
closely resemble so-called “mycotic sto- 
matitis,""® which appears to be the same 
as muzzle disease. Mycotic stomatitis 
occurs seasonably in the late summer and 
fall and can not be transmitted. It is 
characterized by necrotic ulcerations of 
the muzzle, oral cavity and, in severe 
cases, the entire alimentary canal. One of 
the most characteristic clinical signs of 
this disease is lameness, which appears to 


*Tests were performed by Dr. R. P. Hanson, Department 
of Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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be caused by laminitis. Erosions of the 
skin of the udder and perineal region 
commonly occur, and a fetid diarrhea is 
present in severe cases. The only clinical 
signs in infectious ulcerative stomatitis 
were ulcers in and around the mouth, 
anorexia, and loss of weight. 

Infectious ulcerative stomatitis re- 
sembled a number of stomatitides that have 
been reported from various parts of the 
world. It seems to be somewhat similar to 
papulous stomatitis'® reported from Ger- 
many, Armagh disease’? reported from 
Ireland, erosive stomatitis from South 
Africa,’ and parotido-stomatitis'’ reported 
from India. The relationship between in- 
fectious ulcerative stomatitis and these 
conditions must be determined by specific 
serological means. 

The ballooning degeneration which oc- 
curs in infectious ulcerative stomatitis ap- 
pears to be similar to the histological 
changes described in other diseases. In 
addition to virus diarrhea and mucosal 
disease which have already been mentioned, 
ballooning degeneration has also been 
described proliferative stomatitis,’ 
papulous stomatitis,’® pox,’ and is often 
observed in virus diseases.** 

The pericholangitis seen in the liver and 
hyaline-like casts in ‘the kidneys are com- 
mon findings in cattle in Indiana. 

Recent unpublished reports indicate that 
a disease that is clinically similar to in- 
fectious ulcerative stomatitis has been 
recognized in New York*® and Pennsyl- 
vania.* 

SUM MARY 

1) A disease of cattle characterized by 
erosions and ulcerations in and around the 
mouth, anorexia, and loss of body weight 
is described. 

2) This disease, called infectious bovine 
ulcerative stomatitis, was transmitted and 
found to be caused by a virus. 

3) Electron photomicrographic studies 
revealed that the virus was nearly spher- 
ical in shape and from 125 to 150 my in di- 
ameter. 
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Antibiotics in Milk.—Milk consumption, 
in a city in New York, dropped drastically 
when a local paper reported that milk sup- 
plies were contaminated with penicillin 
which might cause an allergic reaction. 
The consumption trend was reversed when 
a report based on research at Cornell Uni- 
versity reassured customers that the anti- 
biotic content of their milk had not 
changed materially in five years and pre- 
sented no immediate danger.—Milk and 
Food Tech. (Jan., 1958): 22. 
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Observations on the Therapeutic Activity of Cuprous lodide 


M. D. SUTTER, D.V.M.; ROSE ADJARIAN, M.S.; A. R. HASKELL, Ph.D. 


THE USE of iodine as iodides in the therapy 
of various nonspecific or chronic ailments 
is well established in veterinary medicine. 
In particular, the use of iodides to combat 
actinomycosis and other mycotic infec- 
tions, and their empirical use as an ex- 
pectorant, “tonic,” and “alterative” are ac- 
cepted practices. 

Recently, cuprous iodide was introduced 
as a new and palatable source of iodine for 
oral iodide therapy in cattle and pigs. 
During early attempts to establish proper 
dosage levels for this compound in various 
species, certain observations were made 
which offered a possible explanation of the 
mechanism by which cuprous iodide is ef- 
fective in conditions which are susceptible 
to this form of therapy. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATION 


In an attempt to demonstrate vermicidal 
activity in cuprous iodide, 250 mg. per day 
was given orally to a 15-kg. Collie dog 
which was known to be harboring ascarids 
and Uncinaria. After five days of treat- 
ment, no worms had been passed and the 
egg count was not significantly decreased. 
However, a general erythematous condi- 
tion, which existed at the start of the ex- 
periment, cleared up two days after medi- 
cation was begun. Another dog in the same 
pen, with similar lesions, was given ACTH 
(20 units, subcutaneously) as _ routine 
treatment. In this second animal, the le- 
sions responded well to the hormone but 
reappeared on cessation of the drug, 
whereas in the animal given cuprous iodide 
the lesions disappeared. 

This finding suggested the possibility 
that cuprous iodide possessed anti-inflam- 
matory activity that might explain the 
mechanism by which it is active in clinical 
practice. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Thirty rats,* weighing approximately 150 Gm., 
were allotted to three groups of 10 each. A granu- 
loma pouch was developed under the clipped skin 
of the dorsum of each rat as described by Selye,’ 


From the department of Experimental Medicine, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
*Obtained from National Animal Co., Creve Coeur, Mo. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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using 25 cc. of air and 1 cc. of 1 per cent croton 
oil in corn oil. In this technique, air is injected 
into the subcutaneous connective tissue through a 
2-inch, 27-gauge needle and the irritant solution is 
placed in the lumen of the pouch through the same 
needle. 

All experimental animals were given food and 
water ad libitum throughout the test period. All 
were given either cuprous iodide (250 mg. per 
kilogram of body wt. per day) orally, suspended in 
2 per cent acacia; a daily oral injection of distilled 
water (0.02 cc./Gm.); or daily subcutaneous 
injections of cortisone acetate (1 mg. per rat per 
day). Because of the difficulty of holding the ani- 
mals for oral injection without danger of damage 
to the pouch, each rat in all three series was lightly 
anesthetized with ether before each treatment. 

After twelve days of continuous treatment, the 
animals were killed with ether and the pouches 
dissected free of adhering tissue. Each pouch was 
opened with a scissors and the fluid was collected 
in a graduated cylinder. The tissue comprising the 
pouch proper was preserved in 4 per cent formal- 
dehyde for 24 hours, after which excess water was 
removed by rolling in absorbent paper, and the 
tissue was weighed on a torsion balance. 

Standard errors were determined and the signifi- 
cance of difference between groups was calculated 
by the “rc” test. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The average fluid volume and the aver- 
age weight of the tissue of the pouches in 
each group, with the standard errors, is 
shown (table 1). 

It has been shown that reduction of the 
croton oil granuloma pouch represents 
true anti-inflammatory activity. Further- 
more, extensive trials with compounds not 
showing anti-inflammatory activity, and 
with many inorganic salts, have failed to 
disclose a nonspecific reduction in the vol- 
ume or weight of the pouch.’ 

The average volume of the fluid in the 
pouches of rats treated with cuprous io- 
dide was reduced to less than 14 per cent 
of the fluid in the pouches of the controls 
and to 23 per cent of the volume of the 
pouches of the cortisone-treated animals. 

The inordinately large standard error of 
the fluid volumes in the control group was 
caused by one pouch which contained no 
fluid. Otherwise the values ranged from 
11.5 to 18.5 ce. 

The weight of granuloma tissue in the 
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TABLE !—Effect of Various Treatments on Fluid Volume and Tissue Weight of Granuloma Pouches 
of Rats 


No. of 


Group Treatment animals 


! Distilled 10 
H.O oral 
daily injection 


Cuil, 

250 mg./kg. 
oral daily 
administration 


Cortisone acetate 
1.0 mg./rat /day 
subcutaneous injection 
—x)? 


Mean standard error—S.E.=—\ 


(n-l)n 
lower than control value 
value (p<0.01) and cortisone value (p<0.01). 


animals treated with cuprous iodide was 
reduced to 40 per cent of that of the con- 
trols and to 50 per cent in the cortisone- 
treated animals. 

The results of this preliminary work in- 
dicate that cuvrous iodide presents a 
‘unique source of anti-inflammatory activi- 
tv. It can be nostulated that, if this ac- 
tivity lies in the iodide ion, it offers an 
understanding for the undoubted clinical 
efficacy of iodides for which there has 
been no previous explanation. 

Work is being continued to determine 
the source of this anti-inflammatory ac- 
tivity and to study the mechanism by 
which it is effective. 


SUM MARY 
Evidence is presented to show that 
cuprous iodide, administered orally, dem- 
onstrates anti-inflammatory activity in the 
granuloma pouch. 
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lodine Passage via the Placenta 

It has been shown in several species 
that, during late pregnancy, the thyroid of 
the fetus will fix iodine injected into the 
dam. When radioiodine (Nal) was _ in- 
jected into the muscles of rats, toward 
the end of gestation, the radioactivity of 
the fetal plasma was greater than that of 
of the maternal plasma in less than one 
hour; and in ten hours, it was 2.5 times 


: 33 of 


(p<0.01) and cortisone created value (p<0.01); ‘significancly 


Tissue’ 
weight 
+ 0.22 Gm. 


Fluid volume’ 
12.3 > 5.08 cc 


1.7 > 0.28 cc’ #3 + 0.084 


1.687 6.14 Gm. 


10 animals died of anesthetic accidents; “significantly 


lower than control 


as great. The radioactivity of the placenta 
was also greater than that of the maternal 
plasma, It is suggested that the placenta 
acts to concentrate iodine for the fetal 
organism.—Nutr. Rev. (Feb., 1958): 52. 


[This may explain the long-recognized 
need for precaution in treating pregnant 
animals with iodine compounds. During 
the 1940's, hundreds of cattle with 
actinobacillosis (actinomycosis was rare 
in northwestern Iowa) were treated with 
a single intravenous dose of sodium iodide 
(60 to 90 gr./lb.; maximum 2.0 to 2.5 oz.) 
in solution, with rarely any signs of iodine 
poisoning. For pregnant animals, the dos- 
age was reduced about one half, vet 1 
heifer aborted, presumably because of the 
iodine. —-W.A.A. 


Effects of Progesterone on Molting and 
Egg Laying of Chickens.—The molt which 
resulted from injection of progesterone in- 
creased in degree as the normal molting 
season approached. Therefore, proges- 
terone would be beneficial onlv in stimu- 
lating quick and uniform molt during or 
just prior to the normal molt period. Egg 
production ceased immediately following 
the injections and lasted one to 34 days, 
the majority of eggs being held five days 
or less. These eggs showed added pigment. 
—Poult. Sci. (Nov., 1957 /: 1186. 


Erysipelas in Ducks and Pheasants.- 
The entire flock of 120 ducklings and 4 in 
a small flock of pheasants, in France, died 
from acute erysipelas septicemia. The two 
strains of organisms were identical with 


strains of porcine origin.—Vet. Bull. (Jan., 


1958): Item 17. 
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An Anomaly of the Reproductive 
System of the Pig 


J. M. DELPHIA, M.S., and F. M. BOLIN, D.V.M. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


It has been known for sometime that 
swine having female external characteris- 
tics may bear rudimentary male sexual 
structures internally. Warnick et al.’ ob- 
served tubal abnormalities and cystic fol- 
licles in fertile and infertile sows, Wiggins 
et al observed that in a group of 1,925 
open, nonsuckled sows examined post- 
mortem at a slaughterhouse in Madison, 
Wis., 7.6 per cent of the animals possessed 
rudimentary male reproductive structures 
either unilaterally or bilaterally. 

On Aug. 20, 1957, a 3-month-old Duroc- 
Jersey gilt, with external characteristics 
of a female, was received by the Depart- 
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cept that the gonads were testicular in 
appearance and there were additional re- 
productive structures adjacent to each 
gonad. Incomplete male reproductive or- 
gans were present on each side. No previ- 
ous animals of this type had been reported 
from this herd. 

The uterus and uterine horns were dis- 
tended with fluid. The fallopian tubes pos- 
sessed neither fimbriae nor abdominal 
ostia. The anterior tip of each fallopian 
tube was adhered to the gonad by a strong 
fascia-like connective tissue (fig. 1A). A 
second tubular structure was attached, by 
connective tissue, to the anterior end of 
the fallopian tube and extended about 10 
cm. posteriorly, where it changed abruptly 
into a structure resembling an epididymis 
The thickly-capsuled gonad had no tubular 
connection to either the tube of the epi- 
didymis or the fallopian tube (fig. 1B). 


Fig. |—Ventral view (A) and anterior view (B) of right gonal (incised) with fallopian tube and 


epididymis—(E) epididymis; (V) duct of epididymis; (T) gonad (testis); (F) fallopian tube. 


ment of Veterinary Science for  post- 
mortem examination to determine the 
cause of death. It had been dead approxi- 
mately eight hours when the examination 
was made. 

The animal, which had been designated 
a breeding female, showed characteristics 
of a female externally and internally, ex- 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. Fargo. 

Published with the approval of the director, North Da- 
kota Agriculeural Experiment Station, Fargo. 


Histological examination was made by 
means of paraffin sections. Both the proxi- 
mal and distal ends of the fallopian tube 
contained convoluted tubules resembling 
immature testicular tissue. The tube going 
to the structure identified as an epididymis 
contained tubules of much larger diameter 
than those in the fallopian tube. The sec- 
tions of the structure termed the epididy- 
mis showed that it had been properly iden- 
tified. The gonad contained convoluted 
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tubules and interstitial tissue like that of 
a testis. 
SUMMARY 


The testicular structure of the gonad 
and the complex tubular nature of the fal- 
lopian tube in the gilt studied suggest a 
case of sexual bimorphism not previously 
reported.) 
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Report on Zoonoses 

The following items are from the reports, Mor- 
bidity and Mortality, issued weekly by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Coccidioidomycosis.—In Arizona, 588 
cases of human coccidioidomycosis were 
reported in 1957, the largest number ever 
reported in one year.—Jan,. 24, 1958. 

7 

Trichinosis.—In Hawaii, six cases of 
trichinosis were reported, three of which 
were fatal. The patients became ill one to 
14 days after eating raw or undercooked 
pork from a pig raised on the Island. The 
eight other persons, who cooked their por- 
tion of the same pig, remained healthy. 
Muscle biopsies from five of the patients 
showed numerous Trichinella larvae and 
one showed calcified cysts from a former 
infection.—Jan. 31, 1958. 

Tularemia.—In Pennsylvania, a man and 
a boy who had gone hunting together, and 
were exposed to wild rabbits, developed 
signs and symptoms of tularemia five days 
later. Both were treated with streptomycin 
and recovered.—Feb. 7, 1958. 

Blood samples were collected from 73 
volunteers at the Pennsylvania State 
Veterinary Medical Association conven- 
tion in October, 1957. There were ten re- 
actions to brucellosis (1:40 to 1:320) and 
six to Q fever (1:8 to 1:32). All tests for 
leptospirosis and psittacosis were negative. 
—Pennsylvania Dept. of Health, Feb. 11, 
1958. 

Minnesota Requires Ear Tags on Im- 
ported Swine.—A regulation adopted by 
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the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board 
requires that all swine imported or moved 
from public stockyards, except when go- 
ing to slaughter, bear a numbered tag and 
that the tag numbers be listed on the 
health certificates. The health certificate, 
issued by a veterinarian, must indicate 
that there are no signs of disease and that 
the swine have been immunized against 
cholera. For breeding swine, the certificate 
must also state that the animals have been 
tested for brucellosis or are from a certi- 
fied brucellosis-free herd. Wisconsin offi- 
cials are considering similar regulations. 
—Nat. Hog Farmer (Feb., 1958): 16. 

A Cat-and-Mouse Test for Tranquilizers. 
—By “wiring” a mouse, with a clip on the 
tail, and applying the current whenever 
the cat attempts to pick up the mouse, the 
cat is taught by an average of three shocks, 
to ignore the mouse. When certain tran- 
quilizing drugs are then given to these 
cats, they will drop the mouse when 
shocked but will pick it up repeatedly re- 
gardless of the shocks. The strength of the 
tranquilizer is indicated by how quickly 
the cats forget what they have learned.— 
Sci. News Letter (Feb. 1, 1958): 73. 


Ornithosis as a Human Disease.—That 
ornithosis is a rare, and also a serious 
disease in man, is challenged in Denmark. 
Of 16 young men with respiratory disease, 
giving the general impression of a severe 
cold in the head, all gave positive serologi- 
cal reaction to ornithosis. In only one case 
was there a possibility of infection from 
birds.—J.Am.M.A. (Jan. 11, 1958): 178. 


Antibody Transfer by the Bovine Udder. 
—When labeled gamma globulin was in- 
jected intravenously in a cow five months 
pregnant, it was not concentrated by the 


mammary gland, whereas, in late preg- 
nancy in the heifer, the gamma globulin 
was concentrated to a level two to three 
times that in the heifer’s plasma. This 
secretion of gamma globulin into the pre- 
colostrum ceased abruptly at parturition.— 
R. J. Garner and W, Crawley in J. Comp. 
Path. & Therap. (Jan., 1958): 112. 
Antibody Production by Bovine Fetuses. 
-It is said that calves are born without 
gamma globulin and that fetuses are un- 
able to produce antibodies. However, Bru- 
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cella serum agglutinins were found in new- 
born Brucella-infected calves and in a- 
borted fetuses. When Leptospira were 
injected directly into the fetuses of 2 lep- 
tospirosis-immune cows, the antibody 
titers of the calves’ precolostral serums 
greatly exceeded that of the dams. It was 
concluded that the calves developed 
immunologically active gamma globulin in 
the uterus in response to the fetal infec- 
tion. — Nature (Nov. 30, 1957): 1210. 


Antibody Production by Lymphocytes.— 
During a period of antibody production, 
the cytological changes of lymphocytes in 
lymphatic tissue, release of gamma globu- 
lin from lymphoid cells, and the finding of 
antibodies from tissue cultures of pure 
lymphocytes failed to reveal whether lym- 
phocytes are producers or only carriers of 
antibodies. 

After various experiments, it was con- 
cluded that lymphocytes can form anti- 
bodies, the metabolic change being associ- 
ated with morphological transformation of 
some of the less mature lymphocytes into 
macrophages and plasma-cell types. How- 
ever, these may not be responsible for all 
of the antibodies formed.—Nature (Jan. 
11, 1958): 122. 

The Ewe as a Mother.—Before lambing, 
the ewe’s udder should be clipped to allow 
the lamb to find the teats readily. When 
she becomes restless, she should be placed 
in a small pen in a lambing shed to protect 
the young from being trampled or becom- 
ing separated. If it is extremely cold, a 
blanket should be thrown over the pen 
until the young are dry and on their feet. 
For the next day or two, ewes and their 
lambs should be kept in small groups. 

For several days, the ewe knows her 
lamb only by its odor, but in a few days 
she can recognize it by its voice. With too 
many ewes and lambs in one pen, she may 
become confused and not accept her young. 
During the first hour, she licks her young 
and anxiously superintends the first at- 
tempts to stand and nurse. This is the most 
critical hour of a lamb’s life—Breeder’s 
Gaz. (Feb., 1958): 12. 


Transfer of Ticks from Ewes to Lambs. 
—Transfer of the sheep tick, Melophagus 
ovinus, from ewes to their lambs explains 
much of the decline in tick population on 
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ewes during the spring and summer. Only 
the newly emerged ticks are transferred, 
the older ones gradually die on the ewes as 
a result of a specific tick infection.—Na- 
ture (Jan. 4, 1958): 56. 


Insecticidal Resistance in Lice.—Certain 
strains of the long-nosed cattle louse may 
be developing resistance to some chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon insecticides, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
When two normal treatments of lindane 
in an emulsion spray failed to eradicate 
lice from calves, and it was learned that 
they had twice previously been treated 
with heavier doses of lindane, an experi- 
ment was conducted at Beltsville which 
showed that a spray emulsion of lindane 
was less effective than expected. 

Similar experimental results were ob- 
tained with DDT, which is no longer recom- 
mended for use as a spray on beef cattle 
because residues appear in the fat of 
treated animals. However, chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides are still recom- 
mended for general use since there is no 
indication that the resistance among cattle 
lice is widespread. 

Malathion, a phosphate insecticide re- 
cently recommended for louse control on 
beef cattle only, was effective for 60 days 
as a 0.5 per cent spray.—U.S.D.A. (Feb. 
14, 1958). 


Methorychlor Dust Recommended for 
Hornfly Control.—While methoxychlor 
sprays should not be used on dairy cows, 
the dust treatment is recommended by the 
U.S.D.A. for control of hornflies on dairy 
cattle. One tablespoonful of 50 per cent 
methoxychlor powder should be sprinkled 
over the back of each animal and rubbed 
lightly into the hair. This will provide 
control of hornflies for about three weeks. 
The spray can be applied to the interior 
of dairy barns as a residual treatment for 
stable flies and houseflies—U.S.D.A. (Jan. 
24, 1958). 


Ox Warbles (Grubs) in Horses.—Hypo- 
derma bovis infection was observed in 8 
of 12 young horses in poor condition that 
were grazing with cattle, in Russia. Older, 
well-fed horses, were unaffected. Although 
the larvae were smaller than normal, they 
emerged spontaneously.—Vet. Bull. (Jan., 
1958): Item 150. 
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A Practical Large Animal Splint 


WILLIAM H. BECKENHAUER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


LARGE ANIMALS with long bone fractures 
present problems peculiar to their size, 
temperament, and economic value. Various 
methods have been described for repair of 
long bone fractures in large animals, such 
as suspending the animal in a sling,*5-**-25 
casting of the affected limb,®*:*!*7*! exter- 
nal jnternal fixa- 
tion,**-'*7"2% and combinations of these 
methods. 

Cattle do not respond satisfactorily to 
sling support. Most slings have incorpor- 
ated in their construction a neck band 
which tends to compress the esophagus, 
preventing eructation and causing tympa- 
nitis. Frequently the temperament of the 
patient is such that it makes no effort to 
support itself on the functionally sound 
limbs, but depends entirely on the sling for 
support. This contributes to the rapid de- 
velopment of pressure necrosis at areas of 
sling contact and deterioration of the pa- 
tient’s general health. 

To be effective, casts must immobilze the 
bone fragments, and this is possible only 
if the soft tissues between cast and bone 
are of limited thickness. Large muscle 
masses located over the upper humerus and 
tibia allow excessive movement. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a cast must immobilize 
articulations at either end of the fractured 
bone. It is difficult to extend a cast above 
the stifle or elbow joints in large animals. 
The usefulness of casts is, therefore, 
limited to fractures below the carpus and 
tarsus. 

In the writer’s experience, the use of 
Kirschner apparatus in tibial fractures in 
bulls was unsatisfactory. The patients 
would not attempt to stand or ambulate, 
and the development of severe osteomye- 
litis was routine. 

There is a paucity of information on 
the use of internal fixation devices in large 
animals. Several satisfactorily treated 
cases have been 

It is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe a practical and uniquely modified* 


Dr. Beckenhauer is engaged in professional services at 
Norden Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb. 

*Credit is due Dr. Eli Von Tour of Alliance, Neb., 
for the basic design. 


Thomas splint which has proved useful. 
The splint has incorporated in its construc- 
tion an extension feature, which makes the 
use of block and tackle or calf-puller trac- 
tion on the fractured limb unnecessary. It 
is a substantial splint and, for an excep- 
tionally heavy animal, can be_ readily 
strengthened by welding angle irons over 
the splint legs. Most animals are able to 
stand, lie down, and ambulate soon after 
application of the splint. 


DESCRIPTION 


The modified Thomas splint consists of 
five parts: the ring and legs (fig. 1A) 
made of 34-inch inside diameter pipe; two 
threaded extension rods fitted with a large 
nut (fig. 1C); a foot plate made of 14-inch 
steel (fig. 1D); and a heavy strap iron bar 
(fig. 1E). For the hindlimb of a large bull, 
the ring should be 24 inches inside dia- 
meter—for smaller animals or forelegs, 18 
or 12 inches. The legs of the splint are lo- 
cated so they will be on the medial and 
lateral surfaces of the limb when the splint 
is in its proper position on the animal 
(fig. 2B). The length of the medial leg of 
the splint is about 18 inches and the lateral 
leg is as long as necessary, according to the 
diameter of the ring, so that the distal 
ends of the two legs are on the same level 
(fig. 1A). 

The lateral leg is set at an angle of 30 
degrees from the plane of the ring, and the 
angle of the medial leg is adjusted as is 
necessary to fit the space between the 
extension rods when bolted to the foot 
plate. The lateral leg is detachable from 
the ring by a post-and-pin joint near the 
ring (fig. 1B). 

The extension rods for the splint are 
made of steel, slightly less than 34 inches 
outside diameter, about 24 inches long, 
threaded 20 inches, and fitted with a large 
nut (fig. 1C). The distal ends are flattened 
and drilled for attachment to the foot 
plate. 

The foot plate is an oval steel plate, 
14 inch thick, 51% inches wide, 61% inches 
long, drilled with multiple holes or slots, 
with extensions on the medial and lateral 
sides for attachment of the extension rods 
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(fig. 1D). During the second phase of its 
application, the splint utilizes the foot 
plate and a strap iron bar 42 inches by 2% 
inches by %¢ inch (fig. 1E). The strap 
iron bar is bent into a shallow “S” curve 
at the hock level (fig. 2D). To prevent slip- 
ping of the plaster bandage, a number of 
welding rod nipples are welded to the lat- 
eral surfaces of the lateral leg and the bar. 


APPLICATION 

The portion of the ring which will con- 
tact the patient is padded (fig. 2B) with 
several layers of cotton and gauze, covered 
with adhesive tape. The patient’s hoofs are 
marked to match the holes in the foot plate 
and seven holes are drilled in each of the 
medial and lateral hoofs. The holes are 
drilled from the ground surface at the 
junction of sole and wall, upward and out- 
ward to emerge from the abaxial surface 
of the hoof wall about 34 inch from the 
ground surface. Short lengths of baling 
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wire are passed through these holes and 
the corresponding holes of the hoof plate. 

The hoof plate is positioned snugly to 
the foot and held in place by twisting to- 
gether the ends of each wire. Since these 
wires may tear out, the plate is further 
secured to the foot by applying several 
rolls of a plastic plaster-of-paris type 
bandage impervious to moisture.* Next, 
the ring assembly is placed in position by 
passing the ring over the foot and proxi- 
mally until it fits the upper leg snugly. The 
extension rods, with the nuts turned dis- 
tally as far as possible, are inserted into 
the legs of the ring assembly and then the 
distal ends of the rods are bolted to the 
foot plate extensions. 

Extension of the limb is effected by 
turning the extension rod nuts upward. 
The amount of traction applied to the limb 
should be limited to that which can be ob- 
tained by turning the extension rod nuts 
hand-tight without pliers or wrenches. 


*Melmac, product of Davis & Geck Co., Danbury, Conn 
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Fig. |—The modified Thomas splint showing the ring (A), details for lateral leg detachment (B), 
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After the ring splint is in place and ex- 
tension accomplished, it is necessary to 
stabilize the tibial region within the 
splint, because the heavy musculature of 
the leg is located on the lateral surface of 
the tibia and contraction of these muscles 
tends to bend the distal fragment of the 
tibia laterally. A long cotton rope is 
wrapped spirally upward around the pa- 
tient’s leg and the lateral leg of the splint, 
starting below the hock. By increasing 
pressure with each turn of the rope, the 
entire limb is drawn closely to the lateral 
splint leg. Then, starting at the hock level, 
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Fig. 2—The ring splint assembled (A) and on patient (B): the bar splint assembled (C) 
patient (D). 
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the rope is gradually unwound as it is re- 
placed with plaster bandage (fig. 2B). 
The ring splint can be left in place about 
two weeks before pressure necrosis at the 
fold of the flank becomes extensive. It is 
then removed and replaced with the bar 
splint. The plaster bandage encircling the 
limb and lateral splint leg is removed. The 
extension rod is unbolted from the foot 
plate and removed. The lateral splint leg is 
detached at the joint near the ring (fig. 
1B) and removed. These steps leave the 
limb maintained in extension and sup- 
ported by the medial splint leg until the 
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bar is in place. The bar is positioned on the 
lateral surface of the limb and bolted to 
the foot plate. The limb is again supported 
by a new plaster of paris bandage en- 
circling the limb and bar splint, from the 
hock upward as far as possible, and the 
ring, medial splint leg, and extension rod 
are removed (fig. 2D). The bar splint is 
left in place for two to six weeks, depend- 
ing on the patient’s progress. 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


The writer has observed two fatalities 
in cattle, attributable to the splint. In both 
cases, the patient became laterally recum- 
bent with the splinted limb underneath. 
The splint made it impossible for the ani- 
mal to return to sternal recumbency and 
fatal bloat resulted. When used on cattle, 
the patient should be examined frequently 
during the day and night, and any feeds 
which might contribute to bloat should be 
excluded from the diet. 

Most animals learn to use the splint 
readily and can soon stand, lie down, and 
ambulate. If, at first, assistance is neces- 
sary, a hoist may be attached to the upper 
part of the ring and pulled upward while 
stimulating the animal to rise. It seems 
important to get cattle patients on their 
feet as soon as possible before a defeatist 
complex develops. 

I have used this splint on 12 experi- 
mental and on about 18 clinical animals 
(fig. 3). Most of the clinical animals were 
young bulls, 144 to 3% years old, with 
proximal epiphyseal tibial fractures. While 
definite reports of results are not available 
from the clinical cases,+ it appears that at 
least half of the animals recovered func- 
tionally and continued breeding. 

A Hereford bull, 14% years old, with a 
proximal epiphyseal tibial fracture, was 
treated by use of this splint—two weeks 
in the ring and five weeks in the bar. When 
discharged from the clinic ten weeks later, 
a slight lateral motion was detectable at 
the fracture site and lameness was evident. 
However, the owner reported, five months 
later, that the bull was sound and service- 
able and that a casual observer could not 
detect which leg had been broken. Some 
other animals did not fare so well. 

One bull experienced a refracture soon 
after discharge and was killed. Two other 


+This work was done while the author was on the 
clinical staff of Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 


Fig. 3—The ring splint in place on a bull. 


bulls developed lateral angulation of the 
leg below the fracture and were non- 
serviceable. While a 50 per cent recovery 
rate is low, it demonstrates that eutha- 
nasia is not always necessary or advisable 
for fracture cases in cattle. The percentage 
of recoveries increased as the operator 
gained experience and the “bugs” in the 
splint were discovered and eliminated. 


SUM MARY 


A practical modified Thomas splint with 
incorporated extension feature for large 
animals, and its application and use, are 
described. Certain precautions are advised. 
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Bovine Insemination in 1957 

The one-millionth cow for the year was 
inseminated by the American Breeders 
Service on Dec. 12, 1957, setting a new 
record for one bull stud, and there are 75 
bull studs in America. An estimated 6.0 
million cows were inseminated during the 
year in the United States, 0.5 million in 
Canada, and 1.5 million in England. 

There are 1,000 technicians in the A.B. 
Service, 900 operating in 44 states, the 
others in South America, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Frozen semen is used by 
most of these and will soon be used by all 
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of them. By using frozen semen, deliveries 
are reduced to once in two weeks, no se- 
men is wasted, and semen from outstand- 
ing sires is used after their death. 

The A.B. Service was started in Chicago 
in 1941 when it inseminated 394 cows. 
During its 17 years, it has inseminated 
over 6.5 million cows.—Hoard’s Dairyman 
(Feb. 10, 1958): 158. 


Twinning in Dairy Cattle 

Of 10,885 dairy cattle births examined, 
at Iowa State College, 317 were twin 
births and, of these, 91 were both males, 
75 were both females, and 151 were of 
mixed sex. 

The incidence of twins was highest in 
the Brown Swiss breed (8.85%) and low- 
est in Jerseys (1.31%). The frequency of 
identical twins among like-sex pairs is es- 
timated as 8.6 per cent. The frequency of 
twinning increased with the age of the 
dam. 

The butterfat production in the lactation 
following birth of twins averaged 21 lb. 
less than in the previous lactation.—J/. Dai. 
Sci. ( Nov., 1957) : 1430. 

Ovulation in the Raccoon.—Captured 
adult female raccoons, kept isolated dur- 
ing the breeding season, were found to 
have well-developed follicles in their ovaries 
but no corpora lutea, indicating that ovula- 
tion is not spontaneous but is induced by 
copulation. 

One ovary, oviduct, and the tip of the 
adjacent uterine horn was removed from 
each of 2 adult raccoons which were later 
bred. When examined later, each had two 
embryos in the normal horn and one close 
to the sutured extremity of the ovariecto- 
mized horn, thus proving that trans-uterine 
migration occurs in the raccoon as well as 
in the mink.—J. Mammalogy (Aug., 1954): 
439. 

Nymphomania in Cows.—Three of 4 
cows with nymphomania recovered after 
the hypophysis cerebri from a calf was im- 
planted in the abdominal muscles of each.- 
Monatsh. f. Vet.-med., (May 1, 1957): 211. 


The interval between parturition and 
estrus in zebu (Brahman) cattle, in Brazil, 
averaged 87 days.—Vet. Bull. (Dec., 1957): 
3765. 
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Infection and Antibody Response in Deer Experimentally 
Infected with Anaplasma Marginale 
from Bovine Carriers 
JOHN F. CHRISTENSEN, D.V.M., Ph.D.; JOHN W. OSEBOLD, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
MERTON N. ROSEN, B.S. 


Davis and Sacramento, California 


IN MUCH of the coastal and Sierra Nevada 
Mountain rangelands of California, deer 
occupy the same terrain as beef cattle and 
are subject to parasitism with many of the 
same species of ticks which are believed to 
be the most important vectors of anaplas- 
mosis in these areas. The possibility that 
deer might be carriers of Anaplasma mar- 
ginale has occurred to numerous observers, 
but there is little published work substan- 
tiating this theory. It was reported, in 
1933,2 that infection had been transmitted 
from cattle to 2 deer, which showed no 
signs of clinical infection, and from these 
deer back to 3 cows which developed the 
typical acute disease. In 1940,° clinical ana- 
plasmosis developed in a susceptible cow 
which had been injected with blood pooled 
from 7 wild deer collected in the Mount 
Hamilton area, indicating that deer in the 
wild state may be carriers of the infective 
agent. Anaplasma marginale has been ob- 
served in blood smears from mule deer and 
whitetailed deer in Wyoming.* 

Latent A. marginale infections were 
produced in certain species of antelope in 
South Africa by injection of blood from 
known bovine carriers; the infection was 
then transferred back to cattle.’ These 
studies indicated that certain species of 
deer and antelope are capable of harboring 
A. marginale infection in a latent state 
and that infection of susceptible cattle can 
result following inoculation of blood from 
these carriers. 

The present study was conducted to 
provide additional information on _ the 
transmissibility of A. marginale infection 
between cattle and deer, since this rela- 
tionship may prove to be of vital impor- 
tance in determining the approach to con- 

From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis (Christensen and Osebold), and the 


Wildlife Investigations Laboratory, California Department 
of Fish and Game, Sacramento (Rosen). 

The authors acknowledge the assistance of personnel of 
the Wildlife Investigations Lab y, California Depart- 
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in Wildlife Restoration, California project W-52R. 


trol of the disease on ranges occupied by 
deer, cattle, and vector ticks. It is also of 
interest, particularly to those in the field of 
game management, to learn more concern- 
ing the susceptibility of deer to clinical 
anaplasmosis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Four male Columbian black-tailed deer (Odo- 
coileus bemionus columbianus), 3 to 5 years old, 
that had been in captivity since fawnhood, were 
used. Of the 4 deer, 3 originated in the coastal 
range area and 1 in the Sierra Nevada range area 
of California. They were confined in ar enclosure 
at the state game farm at Yountville, Calif., prior 
to and during this experiment. 

On July 11, 1957, each deer was inoculated, 
subcutaneously, with 20 ml. of blood pooled from 
2 cows known to harbor the same strain of A, mar- 
ginale, having previously recovered from experi- 
mentally-induced anaplasmosis. Immediately pre- 
ceding the inoculation, a sample of blood was 
collected from each deer for the purpose of de- 
termining the Anaplasma complement-fixation 
(CF) status and to establish preinoculation blood 
values. Starting two weeks after the date of inocu- 
lation, the deer were caught at weekly intervals 
until the eighth week, and for a final time 16 
weeks following inoculation, and blood samples 
were taken for studies and CF testing. The deer 
were under daily observation for inappetence or 
depression, and their physical weakness was judged 
by the ease of handling at the time blood samples 
were taken. 

Hematological values were determined for eacn 
sample and blood smears, stained by the Giemsa 
method, were examined. Anaplasma counts were 
determined by examining several hundred red 
blood cells in several fields of the microscope and 
recording the percentage which contained organ- 
isms. 

Packed cell volume (PCV) of erythrocytes, de- 
termined by the Wintrobe hematocrit tube tech- 
nique, was used as the indicator of anemia. The 
icterus index was determined by comparing the 
color of the plasma layer in the hematocrit tube 
with icterus-index standards. 

In order to test the transmissibility of the in- 
fection from deer back to cattle, 2 splenectomized 
calves were inoculated with blood from individual 
deer. Calf 43 was given 8 ml. of blood, subcu- 
taneously, from deer 1 at the sixth week following 
inoculation, and calf 214 was given 17 ml. of 
blood, subcutaneously, and 12 ml., intravenously, 
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from deer 4 at the sixteenth week following inocu- 
lation with infective blood. 

Antigen supplied by the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service was used in the CF test in a dose of 
2 antigenic units. Deer serums were inactivated at 
56 C. for 20 minutes. The serums from calves were 
inactivated at 58 C. for 35 minutes. Serum samples 
were diluted serially in 0.85 per cent saline con- 
taining egg white diluted 1:40. The total test 
volume was 2.5 ml., consisting of 0.5 ml. of each 
of the five reagents. The hemolytic system con- 
sisted of 2 per cent sheep cells of blood group 
“O” sensitized with 2.5 units of hemolysin. Com- 
plement, in a dose of 2 exact units, was determined 
by titrations read visually for 100 per cent lysis. 
Fixation was permitted to progress for one hour in 
the 37 C. water bath. Sensitized cells were then 
added, with the second incubation continuing for 
45 minutes. Racks were placed in the refrigerator 
and the tests were read the following morning. To 
make readings for antibody content of serums com- 
parable, all of the samples for a given animal were 
run at one time. Fixation was read visually at 1+, 
2+, 3+, and 4+, with titers set at the dilution 
showing 2+ or stronger fixation. 


RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

All 4 inoculated deer developed A. 
marginale infections that were detected by 
antibody response and blood smear exami- 
nation between the second and eighth 
weeks following inoculation. 

Deer 1, 2, and 3 revealed only subclinical 
infections. At peak levels, Anaplasma were 
found in 2, 4, and 8 per cent, respectively, 
of the red blood cells during the fifth or 
sixth weeks following inoculation. None of 
the 3 deer showed a loss of appetite or 
physical weakness, but in all 3 there was a 
slight depression of erythrocyte PCV at the 
point of highest Anaplasma count (table 1). 

Deer 4 developed a moderately severe 
anaplasmosis infection which reached its 
peak six weeks following the inoculation. 


Deer 1 ~ Deer 2 


infection 


14 


TABLE !|—Relationship of Anaplasma and Packed Cell Volume of Red Blood Cells in 4 Deer Ex- 
perimentally Infected with Anaplasma Marginale from Carrier Cattle 


oF 0 48.5 0 50.0 


@r.b.c=red blood cells; 4. = Anaplasma; +#PCV=packed cell volume; teach deer was inoculated sub- 
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At this point, 22 per cent of the red blood 
cells contained Anaplasma organisms and 
the PCV reached a low of 23.9, as compared 
to the preinoculation value of 51.0. The 
icterus index at the point of greatest ane- 
mia was 10, representing only a slight 
increase above the preinoculation normal 
levels of 2 to 5. Observations on the sev- 
enth and eighth weeks showed progressive 
decline in the numbers of Anaplasma and 
steady increase in PCV (table 1). At the 
sixteenth week, the Ppcv had returned to a 
normal value of 51.5. 

At the point of greatest anemia, six 
weeks after infection, deer 4 revealed some 
inappetence and was much weaker than 
normal. Due to struggling when restrained, 
his respiratory movements would become 
abnormally violent and labored. One tem- 
perature reading of 103.1 F. was recorded 
during rest at this point in the infection. 
At the seventh week, he appeared out- 
wardly normal but was still somewhat 
weak. At the eighth week, he seemed en- 
tirely normal. There was no observable loss 
of weight or condition during the clinical 
phase of the infection. The slight icterus 
indicated by blood examination was not de- 
tectable on his mucous membranes. 

The relationship of antibody response to 
Anaplasma population in the red blood 
cells for all 4 deer is shown (graph 1). All 
showed a marked and uniform antibody 
response. The titers had increased sharply 
by the time the first Anaplasma organisms 
were detected, and remained high until 
they had decreased to low levels at the 
eighth week following inoculation, Between 
eight to 16 weeks after infection, the CF 
titers had declined nearly to preinfection 
levels. 

Splenectomized calf 43, inoculated with 


Deer 3 Deer 4 


cutaneously on 7-11-57 with 20 ml. of blood pooled from 2 cows that were carriers of the same strain of A. 


marginale; 8Anaplasma present in less than 1 per cent of the red blood cells. 


4 
Wy: 
+ ‘* after with A.** with A. with A. with A. 
(%) (%) PCV (%) PCV (%) PCV 
50.0 0 $1.0 
= 0 51.0 d 50.5 0 49.3 
. 21 +8 50.0 + $4.0 ~ 51.0 ~ 47.0 
28 50.0 56.5 49.0 45.2 
$ 35 2.0 44.0 1.0 53.5 2.0 45.0 1.0 43.5 
ee: 42 1.0 47.9 4.0 44.0 8.0 37.0 22.0 23.9 
ehay, 49 + 52.0 - 48.2 ~ 45.8 4.0 30.0 
56 0 52.3 0 51.5 ~ 43.5 38.5 
WAS 112 0 59.5 0 62.0 0 55.0 0 51.5 
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blood from deer 1 at the sixth week of in- 
fection when 1 per cent of the red blood 
cells contained Anaplasma bodies, devel- 
oped a fatal case of anaplasmosis after an 
incubation period of 22 days. In this calf, 
60 per cent of the red blood cells contained 
Anaplasma and the Pcv dropped to 6.0 on 
the day preceding death. In splenectomized 
calf 214, inoculated with blood from deer 
4 at the sixteenth week of infection, Ana- 
plasma organisms were observed 21 days 
after inoculation, and death ensued on the 
twenty-sixth day when they were found in 
68 per cent of the red blood cells. Both 
of these calves showed marked antibody 
response preceding the rapid increase of 
Anaplasma in the red blood cells. 
DISCUSSION 

The experimental evidence indicates that 
the Columbian black-tailed deer is a sus- 
ceptible host for the etiological agent of 
bovine anaplasmosis. The A. marginale in- 
fections in 3 of the 4 deer were readily 
detected by identification of Anaplasma in 
the red blood cells and by antibody re- 
sponse, but were inapparent clinically. In 
1 of the 4 deer, anaplasmosis was clinically 
recognizable, characterized by physical 
weakness and anemia, but the deer re- 
covered after a brief period of depressed 


| 
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activity. While the authors hesitate to 
speculate on the importance of anaplas- 
mosis as a disease among wild deer, these 
observations indicate the possibility of its 
occurrence and the need for determining 
its incidence. 

The successful transmission of infection 
from deer 1 to splenectomized calf 43 dem- 
onstrates that the blood of deer can be in- 
fectious even though the deer may show no 
signs of illness. Transmission of infection 
from deer 4 to splenectomized calf 214 
showed the persistence of infection in this 
deer for at least two months following the 
rise and fall of Anaplasma. Further work 
is planned to determine the duration of the 
carrier state in these deer. 

The transmission of A. marginale be- 
tween the two species seems possible in 
areas where cattle and deer occupy the 
same range and where ticks capable of 
transmitting infection are abundant. This 
relationship of cattle, deer, and ticks pre- 
vails in large areas of rangeland in the 
western part of the United States. 

The antibody response was marked in 
these deer. Titers appeared at or before 
the time of the first appearance of Ana- 
plasma and remained high until after their 
decline. The initial antibody response is 
similar to that reported in calves by Gates 
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PERCENT OF PARASITIZED ERYTHROCYTES 


DAYS AFTER INFECTION 


Graph I—Relationship of Anaplasma (percentage of red blood cells with Anaplasma) and antibody 
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+-fixation titers) in 4 deer experimentally infected with Anaplasma marginale 
from carrier cattle. 
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et al.,* in which positive CF reactions devel- 
oped on or up to nine days before the ap- 
pearance of Anaplasma in the red blood 
cells. 


The use of deer serums in the serological test 
posed no unusual problems, although a few modi- 
fications from the tests used for cattle serums 
should be mentioned. Inactivation at 56 C. for 20 
minutes was considered adequate for destruction of 
native complement and provided serums free of 
anticomplementary properties. Absorbing of | se- 
rums with normal bovine cells to eliminate any 
reaction with the erythrocyte stroma in the antigen 
was not deemed necessary, because deer serums 
had been found’ to contain little or no antibodies 
to bovine erythrocytes. 

When conducting quantitative tests with cattie 
serums, it has been customary to add normal bo- 
vine serum to the saline diluent for the purpose 
of masking the anticomplementary action of the 
antigen. Proteins of the test serum apparently per- 
form this function in the lower dilutions but, as 
the serum is diluted, the anticomplementary effect 
of the antigen may become manifest unless addi- 
tional proteins are present. Under the conditions 
of this test, it might be expected that normal deer 
serums would be used in the saline diluent. How- 
ever, many deer serums are reported to contain 
Forssman antibodies and possibly other antibodies 
that may react with sheep cells.’ The use of such 
serum containing native hemolysin could give an 
uncontrolled addition to the dose of hemolysin. 
Consequently, egg white was substituted and added 
in amounts approximating a 1:20 dilution of se- 
rum.’ 

This protein solution was devoid of anti- 
bodies to any of the test substances (Anaplasma, 
cattle erythrocytes, and sheep erythrocytes). The 
egg white not only masked the anticomplementary 
effect of the antigen but also had some effect in 
protecting complement through the prolonged in- 
cubation at 37 C. This was apparent when com- 
plement controls containing 2, 114, and 1 units of 
complement were run in parallel. The set of con- 
trols diluted in egg white-saline solution showed 
more advanced lysis than those diluted in plain 
saline solution. 

The results of this experiment indicate 
that the cF test for anaplasmosis is appli- 
cable to deer serums as well as cattle 
serums. The CF titers present in the typical 
bovine carrier animal appear to be higher 
than those recorded 16 weeks after infec- 
tion in these 4 deer. 


SUMMARY 
Four adult male Columbian black-tailed 
deer inoculated subcutaneously with blood 
from bovine carriers of Anaplasma margi- 
nale developed Anaplasma infections that 
were readily detected by blood smear ex- 
amination for Anaplasma and by rise in 
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complement-fixation titers, Three of the 
infections were inapparent clinically, while 
1 deer demonstrated moderately severe 
anaplasmosis characterized by anemia and 
weakness. Blood from 2 of these deer, 
taken after the appearance of Anaplasma 
in the red blood cells, produced acute, fatal 
anaplasmosis after inoculation into 2 sple- 
nectomized calves. The antibody responses 
to these infections in the deer were 
marked, with complement-fixation titers 
rising sharply by the time Anaplasma ap- 
peared in the red blood cells and remaining 
high until the decline of Anaplasma. At- 
tention is called to the possibility of trans- 
mission of A. marginale infection between 
cattle and deer on ranges occupied by these 
animals and vector ticks. 
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Leptospirosis in Foxes.—On a fox farm, 
in Poland, 44 of 262 adults died of lepto- 
spirosis and nearly all the females in late 
pregnancy aborted. The disease spread 
rapidly, and the course of illness was two 
or three days. 

It was controlled by the use of anti- 
leptospirosis serum, 15 to 18 ml. to contact 
adults and 20 to 25 ml. plus antibiotics to 
sick adults. A second dose of serum was 
given seven to ten days later then, after 
another ten to 17 days, all adults were 
vaccinated. The later positive reactions 
were chiefly to Leptospira icterohaemor- 
rhagiae—Vet. Bull. (Jan., 1958): Item 44. 
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FROM 1940 to 1950, investigations by com- 
paratively few laboratories focused in- 
creasing attention upon leptospirosis. 
Recognition of the disease as a_ public 
health and livestock sanitation problem 
created a demand for additional diagnostic 
and investigative facilities. Recently, sim- 
ple and reliable techniques have been devel- 
oped which can be incorporated into the 
routine of laboratories already established 
for the diagnosis of other infectious dis- 
eases. 

With the expansion of diagnostic facil- 
ities and the simplification of laboratory 
techniques, Leptospira pomona infection 
of cattle and swine has been found in every 
part of the United States.: Several in- 
dividual states have conducted surveys of 
the cattle population. The results of a few 
of the more complete survey reports em- 
ploying large numbers of cattle are shown 
(table 1). 

These four surveys were made by sero- 
logical examination, which is a useful and 


No. of Cattle 
cattle infected 
tested (%) 
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TABLE !—Serological Survey Reports on the Incidence of Leptospira Pomona Infection in Cattle 


The identification of L. pomona as the pri- 
mary cause of bovine leptospirosis in the 
United States prompted a decision to start 
investigations with a serological survey to 
determine the presence of L. pomona anti- 
bodies found in the blood of cattle in Mass- 
achusetts. Since deer have been considered 
a possible source of L. pomona infection in 
cattle,* a serological survey of deer was 
planned for the deer-hunting season. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The combination plate-capillary tube agglutina- 
tion test of Stoenner’*’ was selected as most adapt- 
able for survey work with L. pomona in this lab- 
oratory. The technique is simple, the test is easy 
to read macroscopically, and the results compare 
favorably, in sensitivity, with the agglutination- 
lysis test. It has the additional advantage of em- 
ploying a stable, killed antigen, nonhazardous to 
the laboratory worker. Antigen for the combina- 
tion plate-capillary tube agglutination test was pre- 
pared and standardized according to directions.’ 

In the survey, cattle serums examined for anti- 
bodies against L. pomona originated from two 


No. of Herds 
herds infected Diagnostic criteria 
tested (%) test and dilution 


New York’ 1,074 12.8 105 35.2 C-F 1:4 

Ohio? 10,000 4.12 725 26.7 A-L 1:100 

ILlinois* 15.018 11.2 1,528 27.4 A-L 1:10 

Washington* 34,715 12.0 3,324 6.0 CP-CTA 1:160 
2.4.5." Refer co reterences; C-F complement-fixation test; A-L = agglutination-lysis test; CP-CTA com 


bination plate-capillary cube agglutination test. 


practical tool for the detection of lepto- 
spirosis, being both inexpensive and less 
time consuming than other examinations. 

In 1955, the Department of Veterinary 
Science at the University of Massachusetts 
expanded its services to include facilities 
for limited investigation of leptospirosis. 


From the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Contribution No. 1132, Massachusetts Agriculcural Ex- 
periment Stauon, Amberst. 

Based on a thesis submitted by the senior author to the 
Graduate School of the University of Massachusetts in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the M.S. degree. 

The authors acknowledge the assistance of Drs. E. R. 
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ice, U.S.D.A.; the staff of the Brucellosis Laboratory in 
Jamaica Plain for supplying blood samples from cattle 
throughout Massachusetts; and C. F. McLaughlin and E. 
M. Pollock of the Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and 
Game for supplying blood samples from deer. 
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sources: (1) private herd tests submitted directly 
to this laboratory from herds in which abortions 
had occurred or where leptospirosis was suspected, 
and (2) serums obtained from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture after testing at the Bru- 
cellosis Testing Laboratory in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Testing was continued until approximately 5 
per cent of the total cattle population and 5 per 
cent of the herds were examined. As far as pos- 
sible, attempts were made to distribute testing in 
proportion to the cattle population of each county. 
Figures were based on an estimated total of 190,- 
450 cattle and 9,245 herds. Records were kept to 
identify individual animals in herds tested, to al- 
low further investigation in positive herds. 

Deer blood samples were obtained during the 
hunting season through the cooperation of the 
Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game. 
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Each deer-checking station was supplied with a 
box of stoppered test tubes, a marking pencil, and 
directions for collecting samples. As the deer were 
weighed, blood was obtained from the heart, chest 
cavity, or large blood vessels and given the same 
identification as on station records. 

After allowing erythrocytes to settle during 
overnight refrigeration, serums were screened by 
the rapid plate agglutination test.’ This test al- 
lowed quick elimination of all negative serums. 
Those showing positive reactions were further 
tested by both the plate dilution test and the 
capillary tube agglutination test in serum dilutions 
of 1:10, 1:40, 1:160, and 1:640. Results were re- 
corded in the plate dilution test as positive or neg- 
ative through each dilution. The capillary tube 
agglutination test, allowing finer differentiation 
of results, was recorded as 1+, 2+, 3+, or 4+, 
depending upon the amount and degree of agglu- 
tination found in each tube dilution. The two 
tests were used as a double check and the results 
of both were in agreement. 

Herds which contained cattle with serum titers 
of 1:160 or greater were considered infected. In 
these infected herds, cattle with positive titers of 
1:40 were classed as suspicious reactors. Occa- 
sionally, nonspecific properties encountered in bo- 
vine serums will produce a positive agglutination 
reaction in the 1:10 and the 1:40 dilutions.’ In the 
absence of any clinical history, herds were con- 
sidered free of leptospirosis if all serums were neg- 
ative or if none possessed a positive titer greater 
than 1:40 on the capillary tube test. 


RESULTS 


of Massachusetts cattle be- 
1955, and continued until 
During this period, 10,780 
cattle in 491 herds were tested for the 
presence of leptospiral antibodies. This 
represents 5.6 per cent of the estimated 
total cattle population and 5.3 per cent of 
the total number of herds. Of the 491 herds 
tested, 13 (2.6%) contained 1 or more posi- 


The survey 
gan Nov. 28, 
April 1, 1957. 
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tive animals, and of the 10,780 samples 
from these herds, 90 (0.83%) showed an 
agglutinating reaction in sufficiently high 
titer to be classified as positive reactors. 
Five of the 11 counties tested, in Massa- 
chusetts, contained at least one herd con- 
sidered to be infected (table 2). 

The deer population in Massachusetts is 
estimated at 20,000. Of the 4,100 deer 
killed during the hunting season, 1,537 
were brought into the nine checking 
stations. Samples from 653 of these deer 
were submitted. Twenty-five of the sam- 
ples were unsatisfactory for testing. The 
remaining 628 blood samples were negative 
for the presence of L. pomona antibodies 
(table 2). Over 400 of these samples were 
tested for brucellosis. All were negative. 
The number of samples tested for lepto- 
spirosis represents 3.14 per cent of the es- 
timated deer population of the state. The 
deer ranged in age from 5 months to 84% 
years and, of those tested, 359 were males 
and 269 females. 

DISCUSSION 

From the results obtained, it would ap- 
pear that the incidence of bovine lepto- 
spirosis in Massachusetts is slight when 
compared to survey results of other states. 
Differences in interpretation of results 
may account in part for this discrepancy. 
There is no doubt that, with a less strict 
interpretation of results, the incidence of 
bovine leptospirosis could have appeared 
much higher. Forty-one additional herds 
contained cattle reacting only in a serum 
dilution of 1:40. In the absence of clinical 
history or higher titers in the herd, these 
herds were classified as free of leptospiro- 
sis on the assumption that the 1:40 posi- 


TABLE 2—Incidence of Leptospira Pomona Antibodies as Shown by Combination Plate and Capillary 


__ Tube Agglutination Test on Cattle and Deer Serum in Massachusetts | 


No. Positive 
cattle 


tested 


104 

537 
388 

515 
018 

426 
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County 


Barnstable 
Berkshire 
Bristol 
Essex 
Franklin 
Hampden 
Hampshire 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Plymouth 559 
Worcester 2,439 
Dukes 0 
Nantucket 0 
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No. Positive 
herds 


tested 


> 


105 


covooocow 


Toral 10,780 90 


0.83 


491 13 


negative. 


~ Diagnostic criteria—combination plate and capillary tube agglutination test 1:160 dilution. 
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tive agglutination indicated a nonspecific 
reaction. On the other hand, the survey 
may have omitted some actively infected 
herds. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Massachusetts Division of 
Livestock Disease Control are conducting 
a voluntary brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram in Massachusetts, and most of the 
serums tested were received from the Bru- 
cellosis Testing Laboratory. Most herds in 
this program are enrolled on a test and 
slaughter basis. Cattle owners with abor- 
tion problems would be reluctant to partici- 
pate in such a program. Thus the survey 
may have missed some infected herds with 
abortions due to leptospirosis. Cattle under 
30 months of age were not covered by this 
method of survey. For practicability and 
economy, however, the plan followed fitted 
existing conditions. 

Although no formal attempt was made 
to collect clinical history, information 
available on a few of the infected herds 
may be of interest. 

Herd 1 had an abortion problem of long 
duration, but no history of clinical illness 
or mastitis, although 2 of the cows had 
eye complications. Blood had been sent to 
New York State for testing, once in Sep- 
tember, 1953, by the complement-fixation 
test, and later in April, 1955, by the ag- 
glutination-lysis method. Both tests showed 
positive reactors for leptospirosis. Those 
positive reactors still in the herd at the 
time of testing at Amherst in November, 
1955, showed correspondingly lower titers 
but, in general, agreed with the results of 
the New York test. Some new positive re- 
actors were also found. In the original test 
at Amherst, nine samples were considered 
positive, two suspicious, and 36 were found 
to be negative. Over a 17-month period, 
three herd tests were conducted. Although 
some of the reactors had been culled, those 
remaining showed a gradual decrease in 
titer. The last test in June, 1957, showed 
no positive reactors in titers exceeding 
1:40. It was thought that horses formerly 
stabled in the barn might have transmitted 
leptospirosis to the cattle. However, sero- 
logical tests of these animals failed to 
show appreciable agglutination. 

Samples from herd 2 (the owner raises 
all replacements) were originally sub- 
mitted for mastitis testing. Twelve cases 
of atypical mastitis had occurred. Cows 
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dropped in production and the milk was 
thick, grayish yellow, and occasionally 
bloody. No clinical signs of mastitis ap- 
peared in the udder, and bacteriological ex- 
aminations of the milk showed no signifi- 
cant organisms. One month later, in No- 
vember, 1955, 7 or 8 cows aborted, many of 
which had not showed mastitis. Blood sam- 
ples from 4 of the aborting dams reacted 
positively to L. pomona antigen on the cap- 
illary tube test in dilutions up to 1:10,240. 
In December, 1955, a herd test was made. 
Of 71 blood samples submitted, 33 were 
positive in high titers. Deer were frequent- 
ly seen in the pasture with the cattle just 
before the abortions occurred. This pos- 
sible means of infection prompted the sur- 
vey on deer. 

A third herd of cattle was located be- 
tween, and adjacent to, herds 1 and 2. 
Cattle on this farm were tested for lepto- 
spirosis and found to be free of the disease. 
As far as could be determined, there was 
no common water supply. 

A partial test was made on herd 4. Of 
the six samples of blood submitted, three 
were positive for leptospirosis in dilutions 
of 1:2,560 and the other three were posi- 
tive for vibriosis. The three serums posi- 
tive for vibriosis showed no _ reaction 
against L. pomona antigen, but the three 
positive for leptospirosis showed aggluti- 
nating reaction in the 1:25 dilutions for 
vibriosis. Undoubtedly, this herd had abor- 
tions attributable to both leptospirosis and 
vibriosis. 

A bull from herd 5 had been submitted 
to an artificial breeding unit but was re- 
jected because of a positive titer for lepto- 
spirosis, by the agglutination-lysis test. A 
blood sample from the bull was sent to this 
laboratory, and our results confirmed those 
made by the state involved. A herd test was 
requested and, of 27 samples submitted, 
five reacted in significant dilution. There 
has been no clinical evidence of infection 
in the herd. The only additions to the herd 
have been young calves. Contaminated 
water supplies have not been investigated 
as a possible source of infection. 

With the exception of the survey on 
deer, no further attempt has been made 
to trace the source of infection in these 
positively reacting herds. It appears from 
the results of this survey that deer can not 
be incriminated as a source of infection for 
cattle in this area. The absence of such a 
wild animal reservoir correlates well with 
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the low incidence of infection found in 


cattle. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1) A survey was made to determine the 
presence of Leptospira pomona serum anti- 
bodies in cattle in Massachusetts. Of 
10,780 cattle in 491 herds tested, 90 cattle 
(0.83% ) in 13 herds (2.6% ) were serologi- 
cally positive. 

2) The results of a survey of 628 deer 
killed during the 1956 hunting season are 
included. The total estimated deer popula- 
tion in Massachusetts is 20,000. None of 
the deer tested showed agglutinating anti- 
bodies against L. pomona. 

3) Although the incidence of L. pomona 
does not appear to be great at this time, it 
does exist in Massachusetts cattle and the 
incidence may be somewhat greater than 
demonstrated. 
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Antileptospiral Effect of Milk.—A nat- 
ural antileptospiral agent in milk, found 
previously by animal experiments, has 
been confirmed with the electron micro- 
scope. In 45 minutes after mixing milk 
with Leptospira, the protoplasm cylinder 
had been damaged and, in 20 to 40 hours 
at room temperature, only the axial fila- 
ments surrounded by a mass of proto- 
plasm were seen. The effect is the same on 
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virulent and nonvirulent mutants or on 
different serotypes of Leptospira. 

In a New Zealand area, where 25 to 30 
per cent of the cattle were positive re- 
actors, 80 per cent of 307 cases in man 
were in dairy farmers. This could result 
from infection by Leptospira excreted in 
the urine. However, milk-borne infections 
or epidemics have never been recorded in 
the many countries where bovine lepto- 
spirosis is prevalent.—Brit. J. Exptl. Path. 
(1957): 357 (abstr. in J.Am.M.A. (Jan. 
4, 1958): 75). 


Liver Abscesses in Beef Cattle——More 
than 1.5 million bovine livers were con- 
demned in the past year, by the U.S.D.A. 
Meat Inspection Service, because of ab- 
scesses. For all slaughter operations, in the 
nation, this would mean about 2 million 
livers condemned. Most were in animals 
from feedlots. Based on three years of 
tests, the Food and Drug Administration is 
expected to approve the feeding of Aureo- 
mycin (70 mg./head/day) since this 
seemed to reduce the abscesses by 19 per 
cent. This is the same level approved for 
combating foot rot of cattle—Cattleman 
(Feb., 1958): 12. 


Control of Teschen Disease—A study 


of the epizootiology of Teschen disease 
(porcine infectious encephalomyelitis), in 
Austria, indicates that, since the disease 
would reappear after the absence of 
several months, the virus must be harbored 
by carriers with subclinical infection 
which may be more common than clinical 
cases. Therefore, the disease can be eradi- 
cated only by the slaughter of clinically 
affected herds and by vaccination, for a 
year, of all remaining herds.—Vet. Bull. 
(Jan., 1958): Item 125. 
Thermoregulation in Pigs.—It is usually 
not possible to raise pigs less than 2 weeks 
old successfully in cold or drafty quarters. 
Pigs less than 6 days old showed no in- 
creased metabolism when the environment- 
al temperature was lowered. After five 
minutes in the cold, white pigs became 
cyanotic and their temperatures did not 
return to normal after 3C minutes in a 
warm environment, Therm genic response 
started when pigs were about 9 days old 
and was nearly perfect by the twentieth 
day.—Nature (Oct. 26, 1958): 858. 
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THE ROLE of Pseudomonas aeruginosa in 
infections of the eye of man has received 
considerable attention in the literature.*-*’ 
The relationship of this organism to cor- 
neal ulcers, and its introduction into the 
eye via contaminated solutions used rou- 
tinely by the ophthalmologist, has been dis- 
cussed. 

Pseudomanas aeruginosa has been re- 
covered from the eyes of dogs with con- 
junctivitis and ulcerative keratitis,’* but 
no mention of its transmission through 
contaminated solutions could be found in 
the veterinary literature. This paper re- 
ports 2 cases in which severe corneal in- 
fections in dogs apparently developed from 
the use of a fluorescein solution harboring 
this organism. 


CASE 1 

On March 7, 1956, a 3-year-old female 
Weimaraner was brought for treatment of 
a keratoconjunctivitis caused by a large 
foxtail lodged behind the membrana nicti- 
tans. Removal of the foreign body revealed 
a deep corneal ulcer, 4 mm. in diameter, 
which extended centrally from the limbus 
at the 7 to 8 o’clock position. Smears taken 
from the ulcer and from the conjunctival 
sac showed many gram-positive organisms 
which, on subsequent culture, proved to be 
Micrococcus pyogenes. The animal was 
discharged, with home medication of 0.25 
per cent chloramphenical solution and 1.0 
per cent atropine solution. 

Four days later, the ulcer was difficult to 
detect and the external signs of inflamma- 
tion had almost disappeared. The third 
eyelid covered the lower half of the cornea 
and had to be everted so that the lesion 
could be seen. Because the ulcer was hard 
to see, 2 drops of fluorescein solution (2% ) 
was instilled, allowed to remain for 60 
seconds, and then flushed out with sterile 
saline solution. The nasal border of the 
ulcer stained faintly, and in the center of 
the area there were three deeply stained 
spots, 2 mm. in diameter. The owner was 
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advised to continue treating the eye with 
the antibiotic for a few days more. 

Three days later, the eye was much 
worse and the dog was again brought to 
the office. There was marked blepharo- 
spasm, photophobia, copious purulent se- 
cretion, edema, infiltration of the cornea, 
hypopyon, and myosis. A deep corneal ulcer 
involved the original affected area and also 
extended 3 mm. further, centrally. The eye 
was bandaged and home treatment with 
atropine plus the hourly use of chlortet- 
racycline drops was ordered. Twenty-four 
hours later, the ulcer was deeper and ap- 
peared to penetrate as far as Descemet’s 
membrane, A_ stained scraping showed 
many gram-negative rods which were 
tentatively identified as Ps. aeruginosa. 
Subsequent culture confirmed this belief. 

Paracentesis was performed and treat- 
ment with 1 per cent atropine drops twice 
daily, ophthalmic Neosporin* solution 
every hour, and hot packs twice daily was 
started. The ulcer responded to this thera- 
py and within two weeks it had healed, 
leaving only a slight scar. 

CASE 2 

On June 10, 1956, a 5-year-old Border 
Collie was brought for treatment because 
of extreme blepharospasm and epiphora 
which the owner had noticed only a few 
hours before. Examination under local an- 
esthesia revealed a diffuse hyperemia of 
the conjunctiva, ciliary injection, a rough, 
lusterless cornea, and a moderately con- 
stricted pupil. When stained with fluo- 
rescein, employing the same solution used 
in case 1, the cornea showed a deeply 
staining abrasion involving the upper two 
thirds of its surface. Atropine and 0.25 
per cent chloramphenicol drops were in- 
stilled and the eye was bandaged. The dog 
was discharged. After 24 hours, the band- 
age was removed and the eye looked about 
the same. Two days later, when the animal 


*Neosporin, the trade name for an ophthalmic solution 
comaining polymixin B sulfate, neomycin sulfate, and 
gramicidin, is produced by Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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was again brought to the office, the cornea 
was transluscent and in its center was a 
deep ulcer 5 mm. in diameter. There was 
marked conjunctival and ciliary injection. 
When stained, a scraping made from the 
edge of the ulcer showed many small, slen- 
der gram-negative rods. Cultures showed 
these were Ps. aeruginosa. 

Treatment consisted of the topical ap- 
plication of ophthalmic Neosporin solution 
every hour, with instillation of 1 per cent 
atropine solution and hot compresses twice 
daily. Two nights later, the ulcer per- 
forated. A severe endophthalmitis devel- 
oped and three days later the eye was 
enucleated. 

DISCUSSION 

The fluorescein solution used in both of 
these animals was the only such prepara- 
tion available in the outpatient clinic and 
had been in use approximately six months. 
When the bottle was shaken, a_ small 
amount of flocculent material was seen. A 
pure culture of Ps. aeruginosa was ob- 
tained on culture of this solution, Another 
unopened bottle of fluorescein solution on 


the pharmacy shelf was tested and found 
to be sterile. 


The fluorescein solution would appear 
to have been contaminated by the dropper 
used to instill fluorescein into an eye in- 
fected with Ps. aeruginosa. Some of the 
exudate in the conjunctival sac was prob- 
ably sucked up into the dropper and de- 
posited in the bottle. Subsequent observa- 
tion showed that quite frequently, when 
drops were put into the eye, exudate was 
sucked into the dropper because a sudden 
movement of the animal caused the tip to 
touch the conjunctiva. According to our 
records, Ps. aeruginosa had been recovered 
from the eyes of 3 dogs between the time 
that the fluorescein was prepared and the 
day it was used in case 1. 

Since instillation of the contaminated 
solution failed to cause infection in other 
eyes in which it was used, it is postulated 
that only in these 2 dogs were conditions 
optimal for the growth and invasion of the 
organism. Thygeson,’?’ commenting on this 
problem, states that 

“solution-bottle contamination is much more 

common than the frequency of pyocyanic ulcers 

would indicate. The explanation for the low 
incidence of these ulcers, in spite of frequent 
accidental inoculation of the cornea with the 
organism, may lie in the experiment of McCul- 
loch who showed that the inoculation of the 
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scratched rabbit cornea never resulted in pyo- 

cyaneus ulcers unless the lids were kept closed 

after the inoculation.” 

In both cases reported here, the dam- 
aged cornea was inoculated with contam- 
inated solution and then covered—in one 
case by the third eyelid, in the other by a 
dressing. 

The rapidity with which the ulcers de- 
veloped and the perforation of the cornea 
in 1 dog, despite vigorous therapy, are in- 
dications of the pathogenicity of this or- 
ganism for the eye. This is in marked con- 
trast to its behavior in other areas of the 
body where Ps. aeruginosa infections are 
characterized by chronicity, little systemic 
response, and rare dissemination. It has 
been stated® that in the eye the patho- 
genicity of different strains is extremely 
variable, with some being innocuous and 
others highly invasive. 

Although fluorescein is the most fre- 
quently contaminated ophthalmic solution, 
the organism also has been recovered from 
solutions of boric acid, eserine, tetracaine, 
pilocarpine, ethylmorphine, scopolamine, 
atropine, and cortisone.® In order to deter- 
mine how long a solution of fluorescein 
would contain viable organisms, a 1 per 
cent solution was inoculated with bacteria 
from case 2 and kept at room temperature. 
Pure cultures of Ps. aeruginosa were ob- 
tained seven months later, after which 
time the solution was inadvertently dis- 
carded. 

The topical application of preparations 
containing polymixin B sulfate is regarded 
as the most effective therapy against this 
organism. However, these cases demon- 
strate that even vigorous therapy may be 
ineffective. They emphasize the need for 
preventive measures against accidental in- 
fections from contaminated medicaments. 

Practical methods of preventing such 
accidental infections are the incorporation 
of an antibacterial agent in the solution, 
substitution of plastic squeeze-bottles for 
the standard type bottles, and the elimina- 
tion of liquid fluorescein. As a bactericidal 
preservative, benzalkonium chloride, which 
is widely used as an antiseptic in ophthal- 
mic solutions, has been reported to be in- 
effective against Ps. aeruginosa.’ 

The entire problem of contamination can 
be circumvented by the use of dry strips 
of fluorescein-impregnated paper in place 
of drops. This method, introduced by 
Kimura,’ is ideally suited for veterinary 
use. The strips are prepared by soaking 1% 
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inch of one edge of a 10- by 2-inch sheet of 
fine grade bibulous filter paper in 20 per 
cent fluorescein solution. When it is dry, 
the paper is cut into small strips 2 inches 
long and ', inch wide. These are placed in 
a container having a screw cap and are 
then sterilized. 

The manner in which the strips are used 
depends upon the condition of the eye. In 
dry or nonlacrimating eyes, a drop of 
water or saline solution is placed on the 
paper to dissolve the fluorescein and the 
tip then is touched to the conjunctiva. If 
the eye is moist the strip may be used dry. 
In no case should the paper be applied to 
the cornea, since the epithelium might be 
damaged. The advantages of the method 
are that the papers are sterile at the time 
they are used, and the amount of fluores- 
cein instilled is enough to stain the lesion 
but not enough to require irrigation or 
cause unnecessary staining of the animal's 
face. 

SUMMARY 


Two cases are reported in which Pseudo- 
monas aeruginosa infection of the eye ap- 
parently resulted from the use of contami- 
nated fluorescein solution. The use of 
fluorescein paper to prevent solution-bottle 
contamination is described. 
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Viral Rhinotonsillitis in Dogs.—A con- 
tagious disease which affected several 
thousand dogs in the past two years, in 
western and central France, was character- 
ized by tonsillitis and purulent rhinitis, 
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and complicated by respiratory and nervous 
signs. It was reproduced with an aerosol of 
filtered tonsil suspension from affected 
dogs. The incubation period was four days. 
The etiological agent is being studied 
Vet Bull. (Jan., 1958): Item 133. 


A Treatment for Osteogenesis 
Imperfecta in Kittens 


M. C. COOP, D.V.M. 
Houston, Texas 


Osteogenesis imperfecta is a condition 
recognized with increasing frequency in 
cats during the last eight years, especially 
in the Siamese and Burmese breeds. The 
growing popularity of these breeds has 
brought to light two factors: (1) This con- 
dition is more common than heretofore 
realized; and (2) there are indications that 
a simple recessive hereditary factor is in- 
volved. Of 2,000 kittens of these breeds 
seen in 12 years, perhaps 100 (5%) have 
been affected. 

The owners of cats that produce kittens 
affected with this skeletal deficiency often 
insist that some form of treatment be at- 
tempted. Physicians whom we consulted* 
suggested the use of diethystilbestrol and 
rest for affected female kittens and testos- 
terone and rest for males. There is strong 
evidence that, in children, the use of these 
sex hormones hastens the development of 
the cortex of the bone. 

When this therapy was first tried, some 
kittens were treated with sex hormones 
and rest, while others were treated with 
rest alone. In both instances, improvements 
were noticed after three weeks of confine- 
ment but the kittens not given the hor- 
mones had relapses repeatedly, and it was 
necessary to confine them until they were 
1 year old. The kittens given the hormones 
and rest would often have recurrences and 
have to be reconfined several times, but 
usually they had _ recovered sufficiently 
when they were 6 months old that no more 
fractures occurred. 

Diagnosis of this skeletal deficiency is 
indicated by the history of the case. The 
sudden onset of lameness and severe pain, 
generally restricted to the hindquarters, is 
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typical. It is often noticed in kittens as 
soon as they are old enough to play vigor- 
ously and it may persist until maturity (1 
yr.). 

Incomplete fractures generally occur in 
one or both femurs and, in the more severe 
cases, the thoracic and lumbar vertebrae 
may be involved. Definite indentations may 
be palpated along the spine at the point 
or points where the vertebrae are frac- 
tured. Vertebral fractures may cause 
trauma to the cord, resulting in partial or 
complete paralysis of the hindlegs. In some 
cases, fractures occur in the forelegs. Ra- 
diographs show the frail eggshell bone 
structure (fig. 1). 


Coop 


are allowed freedom to run and play, they 
will have recurrences. Confinement should 
continue until the permanent teeth have 
erupted. To accelerate the proper develop- 
ment of the skeleton of these kittens at an 
early age, repositol diethylstilbestrol (1%, 
mg. per lb. of body wt.) is given intra- 
muscularly every three weeks to females. 
Males are given repositol testosterone (1% 
mg. per lb.) intramuscularly every three 
weeks. Prednisone (Meticorten*) (1 mg. 
per lb.) is also given to kittens of both 
sexes. The diet consists of raw meats (beef 
heart, kidney, liver, fowl, and fish), sup- 
plemented with Diostate-D. 

Prevention of this condition is at 


+. 


Fig. |—Radiograph showing the frail eggshell bone structure and fractures (1, 2, 3, 4) in a kitten 
with osteogenesis imperfecta. 


tempted by using males of a different blood 
line and desexing the affected offspring. 


TREATMENT 

Treatment consists of confining the kit- 
ten to a small area, providing a good diet CONCLUSION 
and the proper sex hormone. A cage (3 ft. Of 28 kittens treated for osteogenesis 
by 3 ft. by 10 in.), provided with a litter imperfecta by confinement, good diet, and 
pan, is ideal for confining as many as 4 ex hormones, all are thriving except 2 
kittens until they are 4 months old; after that died of enteritis. 
this the cage will accommodate 2 kittens. 
of *Meticorten is produced by Schering Corp.. Bloomfield, 
allow healing to occur; however, if they 200, Mich. 
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Effect on Pigs of Vitamin A 
Deficiency in Sows 

In 1933, the birth of blind and deformed 
pigs from gilts fed a ration deficient in 
vitamin A was reported in Britain. 

During 1956, four herds were studied in 
which many pigs died shortly after birth 
or were born blind. There was heavy mor- 
tality in 21 litters and a variety of eye 
defects in another 11 litters. In three of 
the herds, there was a gross deficiency in 
vitamin A in the feed for the dams. In two 
herds, little or no vitamin A was found in 
the livers of the pigs at birth. In one herd, 
the 2 sows which had been given vitamin 
A palmitate farrowed normal litters while 
2 untreated sows lost their pigs. 

All of the sows appeared normal and, 
except for blindness, there were few clini- 
cal abnormalities in the pigs. All were born 
at full term. On necropsy, there were gross 
abnormalities of the kidneys and lungs plus 
generalized edema. The eye changes ranged 
from complete disorganization to near 
normality.—R. F. W. Goodwin and A. R. 
Jennings in J. Comp. Path. & Therap. 
(Jan., 1958): 82. 


Lactose in Animal Feeding 

Milk and whey products which are ex- 
tensively used in animal feeds contain high 
levels of lactose. Young pigs and calves are 
able to tolerate high levels of lactose but 
this tolerance decreases with age. Poultry 
of all ages are unable to utilize even mod- 
erate levels of lactose. 

In the intestinal tract of all animals, the 
effect of lactose is characterized by a lower- 
ing of the acidity and a change of the in- 
testinal flora to an acidophilic type. In 
both mammals and poultry, lactose stimu- 
lates the synthesis of vitamin B by intes- 
tinal bacteria. It also favorably influences 
the absorption, retention, and utilization 
of calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium. 
It is a lipotropic agent and a sparer of 
choline.—J. Dai. Sci. (Sept., 1957): 1114. 


Activity of Fresh vs. Dried Rumen 
Liquid—An in vitro test showed that fresh 
rumen liquid was highly active in digest- 
ing cellulose in an artificial rumen, but ac- 
tivity was either eliminated or consider- 
ably reduced when the rumen liquid was 
either concentrated or dried. This finding 
was supported by in vivo tests when the 
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cellulose digestion, in a 30-hour period, was 
reduced from 67.6 to 9.5 per cent when 
lyophilized (freeze-dried) rumen liquid 
was substituted for the fresh product. 
Lambs fed dried rumen powder (1 Gm. 
day) did not grow more rapidly or utilize 
feed more efficiently than did control 
lambs.—Feeds Illus. (Feb. 1958): 34. 


Induced Hypomagnesemia in Cows 

Clinical grass staggers was produced 
experimentally, in New Zealand, in dairy 
cows after calving by feeding them a re- 
duced ration with or without thyroprotein. 

The serum magnesium was reduced by 
the feeding of thyroprotein alone or with 
underfeeding, sudden change in quality or 
quantity of feed, or when given imme- 
diately after calving, during estrus, or 
when the grazing or ruminating time was 
shortened. 

Hypomagnesemia was probably produced 
by causing a negative energy balance, or 
digestive disturbances, or both.—Vet. Bull. 
(Jan., 1958): Item 202. 


Effect of Nutrition and Breed on Bovine 
Dentition.—In a limited observation, the 
age of eruption of the permanent incisor 
teeth in 28 heifers of four breeds was 
studied for nine months, in Britain. Pairs 
of paternal half sisters of about the same 
age were used, one being assigned to a 
group on a high nutritional plane, the 
other to a group on a low plane. 

The mean ages of the eruption of the 
incisor teeth for all the heifers were 24.4, 
30.7, 37.2, and 43.3 months respectively 
for the first, second, third, and fourth 
pairs. The Shorthorns shed their teeth 
considerably earlier than the Holstein- 
Friesians and Jerseys. 

The deciduous incisors of heifers on a 
low nutritional plane wore more rapidly 
and the permanent incisors erupted later 
than in heifers on the high nutritional 
plane.—Vet. Bull. (Jan., 1958): Item 251 


Crude Fiber in Calf Starters.—lIt is gen- 
erally recommended that calf starters con- 
tain no more than 5 per cent fiber but 
many contain 8 to 10 per cent. When 
tested, there was no significant difference 
in the weight gains and starter or hay con- 
sumption in calves 8 weeks old when fed 
high and low levels of fiber.—J. Dai. Sci. 
(Aung., 1957): 87. 


Are We on a Therapeutic Binge? 


No phase of medicine changes more rap- 
idly and radically than does that involving 
therapeutic agents. To those allied with the 
medical professions, this has brought both 
benefits and tribulations. To realize the 
advantages of having the many new chemo- 
therapeutic agents, one has only to recall 
the relative impotency of most of the drugs 
which were available prior to the advent 
of the sulfonamides and antibiotics, less 
than two decades ago. 

Then, one practiced largely with one’s 
preferred few stimulants, sedatives, and 
“alteratives.” There were few “specifics.” 
Today, with the many new antibiotics and 
synthetic drugs, such as the hormones, 
parasiticides, and tranquilizers, the lives 
saved and suffering prevented have greatly 
increased, but so has the complexity of the 
drug case and cabinet. Therapeutics, then 
a relatively minor, dull, and static subject, 
now requires the practitioners’ alert atten- 
tion to keep pace with its changes. The 
added time thus expended is probably com- 
pensated for by time saved in the treat- 
ment of patients; but what compensates 
for the increased mental concentration on 
therapeutics? Could it be that concentra- 
tion on making the diagnosis suffers? Is 
there a more urgent tendency to get on 
with the treatment to see what will happen 
rather than to concentrate on the physical 
examinations and tests which would first 
ascertain the cause and nature of the 
malady? The possibility of quicker relief 
would be definitely commendable were it 
not for the risk of masking signs and 
symptoms, thus confusing the diagnosis. 
UNDESIRABLE PUBLICITY 

Unfortunately, the public has also been 
aroused by news releases, many of them 
premature, and by advertising, much of it 
misleading, until it may seem that only 
those trained in medicine realize that they 
lack some of the “answers.” Inevitably, 
what had been a highly scientific field is 
fast becoming tainted with some of the 
worst features of commercialism. 

Recent editorials in leading medical 
journals have deplored the return, through 
communication mediums, chiefly radio and 
television, of many sales pressure gim- 
micks which should have become extinct 
with the old medicine show. An editorial in 
The New England Journal of Medicine 
(Aug. 19, 1957), in decrying the tempta- 
tion to physicians of making “a fast buck,” 


even proposed “adding to the ethical code 

the prohibition of ownership. . . of 
stocks in. . . companies that sell remedies 
or appliances.” 

Aggressive advertising and salesmanship 
can be detrimental. For instance, strepto- 
mycin had demonstrated almost specific 
activity in cases of bovine shipping fever, 
in some areas at least; yet, because of 
sales pressures for other agents, its effi- 
cacy probably is not appreciated. 


QUESTIONABLE COMBINATIONS 


Other unfavorable features of the thera- 
peutic “binge” we have been experiencing 
are being mentioned more frequently. The 
rising concern about antibiotics in dairy 
products, resulting from their use in treat- 
ing mastitis, could have dire consequences. 
A “scare” article published in one commu- 
nity resulted in a drastic drop in milk con- 
sumption. Which would be the greater evil 
—depriving many persons of the essential 
nutrients in dairy products, or possibly 
sensitizing a few to the effects of these 
antibiotics if used during illness? Both 
should be avoided. It has even been sug- 
gested that certain antibiotics which are 
extensively used by physicians be banned 
for use on food-producing animals. 

Also disturbing is the rapidly expanding 
use of synthetic hormones and insecticides 
in food-producing animals. The species 
selectivity of systemic parasiticides is 
amazing. Fortunately they are being intro- 
duced with great precaution. They must 
not be prejudged, nor dare we ignore their 
potential for injury, both to the animal and 
to man as the ultimate consumer. 

Returning to the commercial aspects of 
the problem, medical writers here and 
abroad have expressed concern over the 
trend toward the production and use of 
combinations of therapeutic agents. It has 
been demonstrated, contrary to claims, that 
combinations of certain antibiotics, instead 
of proving synergistic, were not even su- 
perior to the most effective agent alone. 
Meanwhile, the added agents increase the 
chance of creating sensitivities in the pa- 
tient and resistance in pathogenic agents. 

In veterinary medicine particularly, 
there is also the matter of economics. Why 
require clients to pay increased fees with- 
out increased value received, either because 
the required drug is in an expensive com- 
bination or, worse yet, because such drugs 
were given in lieu of accurate diagnoses? 
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Vesicular Stomatitis Virus 

Virus titrations were conducted simultaneously 
with initial isolations of field strains of New Jer- 
sey type vesicular stomatitis virus. Comparisons 
were made between the results of these and similar 
titrations using chicken embryo-propagated viral 
strains. Two of the field strains and one of the 
chicken embryo-propagated strains were later ti- 
trated in cattle and deer. 

Minor differences in infectivity for certain hosts 
were found, but these could not be related to in- 
itial isolation from a particular animal species. 
Chicken embryo-propagated strains reached slight- 
ly higher titers in their accustomed hosts than in 
swine or mice. 

Because of their sensitivity for initial isolations 
of vesicular stomatitis virus, chicken embryos are 
recommended for use in diagnostic procedures.— 
{Lars Karstad and R. P. Hanson: Primary Isolation 
and Comparative Titrations of Five Field Strains 
of Vesicular Stomatitis Virus in Chicken Embryos, 
Hogs, and Mice. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 
1958): 233-236.} 


Morphology of Anaplasma Marginale 

Inoculation of three groups of splenectomized 
yearling calves, at approximately 20-day intervals, 
with fresh whole blood from an anaplasmosis-car- 
rier animal resulted in the appearance of projec- 
tions or tails extending from typical Anaplasma 
bodies in the erythrocytes of the infected animals. 
This phenomenon was observed in 5 of 6 animals 
inoculated. Previous investigators may have ob- 
served these unusual Anaplasma bodies.—{T. E. 
Franklin and H. E. Redmond: Observations on the 
Morphology of Anaplasma Marginale with Refer- 
ence to Projections or Tails. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19. 
(Jan., 1958): 252-253.} 


Hemangiopericytoma in the Dog 
Hemangiopericytoma in the dog is a neoplasm 
with a striking repetitive pattern of vascular spaces 
surrounded by laminated whorls of cells morpho- 
logically distinct from those in other spindle-cell 
tumors. The intimate relation of the typical cells 
to the vascular spaces, their arrangement around 
the vessels outside the endothelial lining, the char- 
acteristic ovoid vesicular nuclei, and spindle-shaped 
cytoplasm of the cells proper are of cardinal im- 
portance in the recognition of this tumor and in 
differentiating it from other spindle-cell neoplasms. 
On the basis of their morphological features, 34 
(9%) of the cases of spindle-cell tumors in our 
series were diagnosed as hemangiopericytoma; all 
but one of the 34 tumors occurred in the skin 
and subcutaneous tissues of the dog. Histologically, 
there is little difference between the benign and 
malignant forms. Few mitotic figures occur in 
either and, although some of the recurrent neo- 
plasms may present a slightly less organized ap- 
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pearance, malignancy is usually determined only 
upon recurrence or metastasis of the tumor.—{D. 
H. Yost and T. C. Jones: Hemangiopericytoma in 
the Dog. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 159- 
163.} 


Bacteriophage Typing of Micrococci 

A method is described for phage typing of 
Micrococcus pyogenes as an aid in epizootiologi- 
cal surveys for staphylococcic bovine mastitis. 
With the use of seven selected phages, 93 per cent 
of 379 coagulase-positive, beta-hemolytic micro- 
cocci from bovine mastitis were typed. Cultures of 
the same phage type were subtyped by cross lyso- 
genicity test. This suggests that reliable epizootic 
studies may be conducted by the application of 
phage typing and by determining the lysogenic 
nature of cultures of the same phage type. 

With a group of phages used to type micro- 
cocci of human origin, only 66 per cent of 102 
cultures of bovir? origin could be typed.—{J. T. 
Seto and J. B. Wilson: Bacteriophage Typing of 
Micrococci of Bovine Origin. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 19, 
(Jan., 1957): 241-246.} 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Atomic Energy and Agriculture 

The subject matter of this book has been di- 
rected mainly toward the contributions of atomic 
energy to the arts and technology of agriculture. 
Attention is given to soil-plant relations, plant 
metabolism, crop improvement, uses of radioiso- 
topes in animal nutrition and metabolism, and the 
feasibility of food preservation by irradiation. The 
book is intended to serve the administrator, the 
research worker, and the student.—{Atomic Energy 
and Agriculture. Edited by C. L. Comar. 450 pages. 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 1957. Price $9.50.} 


Stedman's Medical Dictionary 

The nineteenth edition of this dictionary has 
been brought up to date with several thousand 
new entries and a number of new illustrations. Al- 
so included are tables of anatomical terms in gen- 
eral use, new British anatomical nomenclature, 
official pharmaceutical preparations, and biograph- 
ical sketches of persons important in the history 
of medicine. The names of pharmaceutical products 
are given in English instead of Latin as previously, 
to conform with the new American and British 
pharmacopeias. 

Veterinarians will find this a valuable reference 
since it includes words and terms used in veteri- 
nary medical as well as related fields.—{Stedman's 
Medical Dictionary. 19th ed. By Norman Burke 
Taylor and Allen Ellsworth Taylor. 1656 pages; 
illustrated. Williams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Reyal 
and Guilforn Ave., Baltimore 2, Md. 1957. Price 
not given.} 
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Dr. Greene Named Dean at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Dr. James E. Greene, a member of the 
since 1937 and head of the large and small animal 
clinics since 1955 of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, was ap- 
pointed dean on March 1, 1958. He succeeds the 
late Dr. Redding S. Sugg whose death occurred 
last January 4. Since then, Dr. Greene had served 
as chairman of a special five-man advisory com- 
which functioned in an administrative ca- 


faculty 


mittee 
pacity. 


Dr. James E. Greene 


torn in Columbus, Ga., in 1911, the new dean 
received his public school education there and then 
attended Emory University in Atlanta before en- 
rolling at API where he received his D.V.M 
degree in 1933 and his M.S. in 1939. In the in- 
terval, Dr. Greene practiced for about a year, did 
inspection and TB eradication work with 
the federal Bureau of Animal Industry, and was 
on active duty with AVS from 1935 to 1937 in 
food hygiene work. 


meat 


In 1937, he joined the veterinary faculty at 
Auburn where he first was a graduate assistant 
in anatomy and then taught veterinary medicine 
from 1939 to 1942. There followed four years of 
military service during which Dr. Greene entered 
the Veterinary Corps as lieutenant and was dis- 
charged with the rank of major in 1946. Upon 
his return, he resumed teaching veterinary medi- 
cine and was made head of clinics in 1955 


In addition to his teaching duties, Dr. Greene 
has been active in professional association work 
and civie affairs. Joining the AVMA in 1933, he 
has been a member of the AVMA Council on 
Education since 1954 and its chairman since 1955; 
he was a member of the AV MA Research Council 
from 1951 to 1955, representing the field of small 
animal surgery. He served as president of the 
Alabama V.M.A. in 1957 and as president of the 
Auburn Club and Auburn Faculty Forum in 1947 

He has also been active in city planning and 
administration, was a member of the Auburn City 
Council in 1955-1956, and a member of the Boy 
Scout Council for several vears. He is a member 
of Alpha Psi and Alpha Lambda Chi fraternities 
and holds honorary membership in Phi Zeta. He 
is the author or co-author of many papers in the 
field of small animal medicine and surgery and 
of chapters of several books on canine medicine 


American College of Veterinary 
Toxicologists Organized 


The American College of Veterinary Toxi- 
cologists was formally organized on Jan. 15, 1958, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, with the adoption of a 
The name of the organ- 
was changed from the American Board 


Toxicologists to the American Col- 


constitution and bylaws 
ization 
of Veterinary 
lege of Veterinary Toxicologists 

Following are some of the 11 objectives of the 
college : 

To further the educational and scientific progress 
in the specialty of veterinary toxicology and to 
encourage education, training, and research in this 
held. 

To establish standards of training and experience 
for specialists in veterinary toxicology. 

To promote discussion and interchange of ideas 
in the following fields of veterinary toxicology: 
teaching, research and development, diagnosis, 
nomenclature, and public health. 

To review manuscripts and offer constructive 
criticism, as well as to review published material, 
and maintain a file of the findings for the benefit 
of members. 
To encourage adoption and employment of uni- 
form clinical and laboratory reporting methods 
including nomenclature, reporting and recording 
of standards, and standardization of collection and 
sampling techniques. 

The all-day program at the Salt Lake City 
meeting included the presentation of technical 
papers by the following speakers: Dr. J. W. Doll- 
ahite, Marfa, Texas—Poisonous Plants; Dr. W. 
E. Brock, Stillwater, Okla.—Chlorinated Naph- 
thalene Poisoning; Mr. D. D. Maag, Fort Collins, 
Colo.—Lead; J. C. Smith, Manhattan, Kan.— 
Arsenicals; and P. V. Christofferson, Pleasant 
Grove, Utah—Fluorosis. 

The present officers of the organization were 
continued in office until the next meeting of the 
college, which will be held in conjunction with the 
1958 AVMA Convention in Philadelphia. The 
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present officers are: Drs. H. E. Furgeson, Ana- 
conda, Mont., president; G. R. Spencer, Pullman, 
Washington, vice-president; and W. F. Harris, 
Puyallup, Wash., secretary-treasurer. 
Qualified veterinarians desiring charter fellow- 
ship status in the college must have applied for 
such fellowship by Dec. 31, 1958. Other qualified 
veterinarians seeking fellowship or associate 
fellowship status may make application to the 
office of the secretary-treasurer of the college 
s/W. F. Harrets, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Coleman “Animalport" Dedicated at New 
York's International Airport 

The new Sydney H. Coleman “animalport” of 
the American S. P. C. A. at the New York In- 
ternational Airport was dedicated on Jan. 29, 1958 
This shelter, the first in the United States to be 
built exclusively to care for the needs of animal 
air travelers, is located in the heart of the cargo 
center at the airport. Mr. Coleman, for whom 
the animalport is named, was executive vice-presi- 
dent of the A. S. P. C. A. from 1931 until his 
retirement in 1952 

The animalport's facilities 
equipped veterinary clinic, 40 individual tiled ken 


include a_ well- 


for dogs and cats, 11 stalls for horses or 


nels 
other large animals, isolation cages for sick or in- 


Small animal and bird rooms are provided with tem- 
perature controls to suit needs of any animal. 


jured animals, and temperature-controlled cages 
for tropical birds and animals 
The animalport is open 24 hours a day. Animals 


will be picked up and delivered within a 50-mile 


The Sydney H. Coleman Animalport of the American S.P.C.A. at the International Airport in New 
York City. More than 100,000 animals of all types arrive at the airport yearly from all over the world. 


4 
Stable, at the Sydney H. Coleman Animalport, with a 
adjoining outdoor paddock, has |! large horse stalls eer 
which can be converted into box stalls. 

radius of New York City, health certificates wil! a 
be procured when needed, and animals may be 

boarded for anv length of time desired 
? 
Outdoor exercise runs for dogs and other small ani- 
mals provide exercise after confinement in small Th 
crates while in flight. ¢ 
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"Noah's Ark" to Return to the Air 
Tack Webb’s “Noah's Ark” 


television 
about veterinarians and the animals they treat will 


return to television on Sunday, May 25, 1958, at 


series 


7 p.m. on NBC, coast to coast 

Nearly 35,000 letters of protest were received 
from the general public as a result of the pro- 
gram leaving the air last year. The letters were 


Paul Burke (left) and Victor Rodman as the veteri- 
narians in “Noah's Ark,” with “George,” the dog who 
has had surgery for the installation of the prosthetic 
hip joint, developed by Colonel H. A. Gorman, V.C., 
U.S. Air Force. 


children, parents, P.T.A. groups, humane 
societies, M.D.’s as well as veterinarians, busi- 
ness and professional groups including many edu- 
cators, and thousands of neighbors and clients of 
veterinarians. 

The show, again to be seen in color, will, for the 
most part during the summer, be re-runs or epi- 
sodes previously seen. The reason for this is that 
the program must prove itself by earning a suf- 
ficient rating in its new time period to tempt a 
sponsor for the fall season. When this happens, 
the producers plan to incorporate many of the 
suggestions made by veterinarians and others, in 
make the new shows even better than 


from 


order to 
before 


Gordon Research Conferences 

The Gordon Research Conferences for 1958 will 
be held from June 9 to Aug. 29, 1958, at Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H.; New Hamp- 
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ton School, New Hampton, N. H.; and Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 
The conferences, established 
universities, 


to stimulate re- 
research and 
informal lectures and 


search in foundations, 
industrial laboratories, are 
discussion groups. The purpose of the program is 
to bring workers up to date on the latest develop- 
ments in the fields of chemistry, and to analyze 
the significance of these developments 

Each applicant should state his institution or 
company and the type of work in which he is in- 
terested. Attendance is to 100. Requests 
for attendance at the conferences, or for any ad- 
ditional information, addressed to W. 
George Parks, director, Department of Chemis- 
try, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 
From June 9 to Aug. 29, 1958, mail should be ad- 
dressed to Colby Junior College, New London, 
N. H 

The complete program of the conferences was 
published in the Feb. 28, 1958, issue of Science. 


National Institute of Animal Agriculture to 
Discuss Impact of Integration 


The theme of the eighth annual meetirg of the 
National Institute of Animal Agriculture, to be 
held at Purdue University, April 20-22, 1958, will 
be “Impact of Integration on Animal Agricul- 
ture.” In announcing the program, Dean Harry 
J. Reed, chairman of the NIAA executive com- 
mittee, called attention to the changes taking place 
in agriculture, particularly the industrial integra- 
tion developments in production and marketing of 
broilers and the new developments in pork produc- 
tion and cattle-feeding to produce meat according 


limited 


should be 


to definite market specifications 
The program of this year’s institute is to bring 
integration, both vertical and 


out all aspects of 


horizontal 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alberta 


Provincial Association Publication Has 
“New Look.”—With the January, 1958 (No. 1) 
issue, The Veterinary News, “published in the 
interests of the veterinary profession” by the 
Alberta V.M.A., takes on a new look. It is 
printed on slick paper, the same size as most 
other veterinary periodicals and is published by 
an editorial board comprising Drs. E. R. 
Whenham, K. S. Pennifold, H. C. Carlson, and 
R. Walton. Dr. Whenham is serving as editor. 

The president of the Alberta V.M.A. is Dr. 
C. H. Bigland of Edmonton; the secretary is 
Dr. Ross Walton of Red Deer. 
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California 


Orange Belt V.M.A. Elects officers—At 
their meeting on Jan. 14, 1958, the Orange Belt 
Veterinary Medical Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Drs. C. A. Maeda, president; 
R. F. Lapham, vice-president; and R. Y. Foos, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/Rosert Y. Foos, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Connecticut 


State Association.—The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held in the Hotel Bond in Hartford 
on Feb. 5, 1958. 

Mr. L. F. Beck, of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, spoke on estate plan- 
ning, and Mr. L. F. Fortner, of the National 
Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago, gave a live 
demonstration on the use of resuscitation and 
anesthesia apparatus. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Drs. C. E. Guthrie, Wilton, presi- 
dent; R. V. Westerberg, Elmwood, first vice- 
president; H. C. Leonard, Cheshire, second 
vice-president; E. H. Patchen, Milford, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Dr. R. A. Rand, Stamford, was elected a 
member of the executive board. 

s/E. H. Patcuen, Executive Secretary. 


Illinois 

Seventy-Sixth Annual Illinois Meeting.— 
The seventy-sixth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois V.M.A. was held Feb. 16-19, 1958, at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. At the opening 
session, Dr. J. M. Gillespie, president of the 
Chicago Association, welcomed the conference, 
Mrs. C. H. Armstrong, president of the IIli- 
nois Women’s Auxiliary, brought greetings 
from the Auxiliary, President P. T. Gambrel 
delivered the presidential address, and Dr. W. 
W. Armistead, president of the AVMA, spoke 
on the activities of the AVMA. 

Dr. C. D. Van Houweling of the ARS, 
Washington, D.C., discussed the veterinarian’s 
responsibility to the livestock owner, and Dr. 
C. A. Brandly, dean of the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Illinois, spoke on 
veterinary education in Illinois. 

At the sections on small animal practice, Dr. 
G. S. Trevino, College Station, Texas, dis- 
cussed “Canine Dermatosis;” Dr. R. L. Rudy 
told of the Gorman hip prosthesis, and Dr. 
R. A. Sautter discussed some aspects of rabies 
vaccine. 

Dr. Werner Tuteur (M.D.), Chicago, pre- 
sented an illustrated talk on “Tranquilizing 
Drugs in Human and Veterinary Medicine,” 
followed by a talk, by Mr. Joseph Kelly of 
American Air Lines, about shipping live ani- 
mals by air. Dr. C. L. McGinnis, Peoria, spoke 
on veterinary economics, and Dr. D. Maksic, 
Urbana, gave an illustrated talk on the diag- 


nosis and differential diagnosis of injuries of 
the hip joint in the dog. Mr. L. A. Brondy, 
director of the Laboratory School and chief 
technician of the Pediatric Laboratory, Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, gave his views on 
what a laboratory in a small animal hospital 
should be. 

Among the speakers on large animal medi- 
cine and surgery were Drs. A. G. Danks, 
Ithaca, N.Y., who gave an illustrated talk on 
surgical diseases of cattle; M. Erdheim, Chi- 
cago, spoke on newer concepts in cattle nutri- 
tion, and infertility in cattle was discussed by 
Dr. E. A. Woelffer of Oconomowoc, Wis 

A panel discussion on dairy cattle diseases 
was moderated by Dr. H. P. Wessels, of 
Geneva, Ill, and the participants were Drs. 
R. O. Anderson, Elkhorn, Wis., A. G. Danks, 
Ithaca, N.Y., M. Erdheim, Chicago, and E. A. 
Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

A panel discussion on swine diseases was 
participated in by Drs. H. C. H. Kernkamp, 
St. Paul, Minn., W. H. Beckenhauer, Lincoln, 
Neb., S. S. Bjornson, West Fargo, N. Dak., 
and L. T. Railsback, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Those participating in the program on 
sanitary science were: Drs. L. E. Hanson, Ur- 
bana; R. E. Omohundra, ARS, Washington, 
D.C.; F. C. Mau, Union Stockyards, Chicago; 
G. W. Hess, Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture, Springfield; Asa Winter, ARS, Lansing, 
Mich.; N. L. Meyer, ARS, Springfield; A. K. 
Merriman, Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
Springfield. 

eee 

Regional Rabies Conference—The Great 
Lakes Regional Conference convened imme- 
diately following the closing session of the 
Illinois State V.M.A. seventy-sixth annual 
meeting. Both meetings were held at the La- 
Salle Hotel in Chicago. Over 130 attended the 
conference—veterinarians, physicians, public 
health officers, wildlife conservationists, offi- 
cials of the Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
and regulatory police officers. 

Dr. E. C. Khuen, Cook County rabies in- 
spector, was general chairman of the confer- 
ence. The speakers included Dr. Roland P. 
Cross (M.D.), director of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Springfield, who gave 
the welcoming address, followed by Drs. E. 
S. Tierkel, Atlanta, Ga. who spoke on 
“Rabies Control Procedures and Current 
Status of Rabies in the United States;” Wil- 
ford O. Nelson, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn., 
—“Rabies in Wildlife.” 

“Human Antirabies Prophylaxis” was dis- 
cussed by Drs. H. S. Shaughnessy, Springfield; 
John Fox, New Orleans, La.; and Karl Habel, 
Bethesda, Md. 

A delegate from each participating state re- 
ported on the status of rabies and the progress 
of control activities in the fields of public 
health, livestock disease control, and wildlife 
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conservation, as related to his state. The states 
conference were Illinois, 


participating in the 
Minnesota, Ohio, 


Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 
An interview 
Norman Kraeft, 
WGN-TV, was 
over WGN on February 20. 
Chicago Association.—The February meeting 
of the Chicago V.M.A. was held on Tuesday, 
Feb. 11, 1958, at 8:30 p. m. in the Lincoln 
Room of the LaSalle Hotel. 
Dr. R. W. Worley, practitioner, South Bend, 
Ind., presented a paper on the management of 


Tierkel by Mr. 
Director of 
broadcast 


with Dr. 
Farm Service 
tape-recorded and 


a practice. 
s/C. H. ArmMsrrone, Secretary. 


Indiana 

Annual Meeting of the Indiana Women’s 
Auxiliary.—The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Indiana Veteri- 


nary Association convened January 15-17, 1958, 


The new 1958 officers of the Indiana Auxiliary are 

(standing, left to right)—Mrs. R. W. Worley, South 

Bend, president; Mrs. Howard Class, Indianapolis, 

second vice-president; Mrs. Harry Koeppen, Bloom- 

ington, treasurer; Mrs. W. E. Welbourn, Winchester, 

first vice-president; (seated) Mrs. H. J. Magrane, 
Jr., South Bend. 


at the Severin Hotel in Indianapolis. Mrs. C. C. 
president, presided. The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA was well represented, 
Mrs. Frank Booth, and Mrs. 
Fishler, chairman of the Public Relations 
We are proud to 


Donelson, 
with secretary, 
Media Committee, 
call them “ours”. 
Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Fishler gave interesting 
reports on what the AVMA Auxiliary has done 
during the past year, plus their plans for the 
future. Mrs. Lowell Hinchman, our 1956 presi- 
dent who was a delegate to the AVMA con- 
vention in 1957, presented an interesting report 


present. 
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of the many varied business and social affairs 
at Cleveland. It was voted to contribute both to 
the Student Loan Fund and the AVMA Re- 
search Fund. 

New officers were elected for 1958 (see cut). 

The social events enjoyed by the group in- 
cluded a tea, square dance, luncheon, banquet, 
and dance. 


Kansas 


Rabies Symposium to Be Held in Kansas 
City, April 18.—An_ interprofessional Sym- 
posium on Rabies will be held in the Student 
Union building, Kansas State University 
School of Medicine, on Friday, April 18, 1958. 
It is jointly sponsored by the Kansas City 
V.M.A., the department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, U.S.P.H.S., and the School of 
Medicine, in cooperation with the Missouri and 
Kansas V.M.A.s, the Kansas, Jackson County, 
and Wyandotte County Medical Societies, and 
Veterinary Medicine. 

The faculty of the symposium 
medical and veterinary authorities from federal, 
state and local public health services, research 


comprises 


institutions and private practice. 


Louisiana 

Dr. Alexander Sas-Jaworsky (seated, right), veteri- 

narian of Abbeville, La., is shown with the officers of 

the New York City V.M.A. at their February meeting, 
held at the New York Academy of Science. 


Seated (left to right) are Dr. Charles S. Fanslau, 
vice-president; Mrs. Sas-Jaworsky; and Dr. Sas-Jawor- 
sky. Standing are Drs. |. Zimmerman (left), president, 
and C. E. De Camp, secretary. 
On the February 4 "$64,000" TV show, when Dr. Sas- 
Jaworsky won $80,000 in the category of American 
history, a group of veterinarians were his guests at 
the studio. On February !8, he raised his winnings to 
$128,000. 
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Maryland 


Dr. Leo J. Cook Retires.— Dr. Leo } A Cook, 
inspector in charge of federal meat inspection 
in Baltimore, Md., retired on Feb. 28, 1958, 
after nearly 40 years of service. 

Dr. Cook, born in Baltimore in 1888, received 
his D.V.M. degree from the Cincinnati Veter- 
inary College (Ohio) in 1919. 


Dr. Leo J. Cook 


Initially appointed as a veterinary inspector 
in Cincinnati, he assisted in the eradication of 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Cali- 
fornia in 1924 and, in 1925, helped in the eradi- 
cation of European fowlpest in the Middle- 
west and, again, served on foot-and-mouth 
eradication in Texas. 

Serving as veterinary inspector in Baltimore, 
veterinary supervisor in Chicago, and acting in- 
spector in charge in Milwaukee, Wis., Dr 
Cook was transferred back to Chicago as as- 
sistant inspector in charge in 1945. In Novem- 
ber, 1949, he returned to Baltimore as inspector 
in charge. 

He is the recipient of an award for superior 
accomplishment and a certificate of merit for 
the performance of duties substantially exceed- 
ing the requirements of the position in 1948. 
He and Mrs. Cook are living in Chicago. 


Missouri 

Women’s Auxiliary—The Women's Auxili- 
ary to the Missouri V.M.A. met in conjunction 
with the Missouri association at the Hotel Con- 
tinental in Kansas City on Feb. 9-11, 1958. 

The auxiliary meeting began with a brunch 
on February 10 in the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel Continental, concluding with a business 
meeting after the brunch. 


New Jersey 


Metropolitan Association.—The Metropoli- 
tan New Jersey V.M.A. met March 19, 1958, 
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at the Academy of Medicine Building, Newark, 
N. J. 

The program began at 8:30 p.m. with a film 
on canine clinical cases. Dr. Robert, L. Tice- 
hurst, Red Bank, discussed contracts for prac- 
titioners, and Dr. William H. Ivens, Jr., Ard- 
more, Pa. spoke on the “Emphasis on Non- 
veterinary Services.” 

Dr. Louis A. Corwin, practitioner of lamaica, 
N.Y., presented his reflections and highlights of 
30 vears of practice 

s/M. S. Artein, Seerectary 


New York 


State Racing Commission Urges Sleeping 
Sickness Vaccination._.Early in February, the 
New York State Racing Commission sent a 
circular to all Thoroughbred owners and train- 
ers applying for licenses to race in New York, 
recommending that their horses be vaccinated 
against equine encephalomyletis, such vaccina- 
tion to be completed at least 21 days prior to 
entry of their horses into the state. Two in- 
jections of bivalent (Eastern and Western 
strains) are reconmmended 

The Commission, in 1957, considered making 
the vaccination mandatory but, after consulting 
with horsemen and track operators, decided to 
make a “strong recommendation” instead. It is 
also pointed out that, should E.E. occur in 
New York, close quarantine of all horses which 
have not been inoculated will be instituted, and 
an embargo set up against entrance of horses 
until proof is furnished that they have been 
properly vaccinated at least 21 days prior to 
shipment to New York—The Blood Horse, Feh 
&, 1958, p. 349 

Determination of Semen Quality.—Dr. 
George Blackledge, graduate student at New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., will study semen quality, 
sperm production, and libido of dogs under two 
systems of management and nutrition. 

Under a $4,000 grant from the Mark L 
Morris Animal Foundation of Denver, Colo., 
Dr. Blackledge will also study the ability of 
dogs under two systems to withstand frequent 
collection. 

The project is under the direction of Dr. R. 
W. Kirk of the Department of Small Animal 
Medicine, New York State Veterinary College, 
and Dr. Robert H. Foote of the animal hus- 
bandry department. 


North Dakota 


Dr. Foss Named “Man of the Year” by the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club.—The Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College selected Dr. O. G. Foss (KCV ‘12), 
73, of Christine, as the “Man of the Year.” 

Dr. Foss was honored at the Hall of Fame 
banquet on Feb. 14, 1958. His portrait will be 
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hung in the Saddle and Sirloin Hall of Fame 
in Sheppard Arena at the agricultural college. 
He is a past-president of the North Dakota 
V.M.A. 

Each year, the members of the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club add to the Hall of Fame a man 
whom they feel has made outstanding contri- 
butions to the agriculture of the state. 

Although now handicapped by rheumatism, 
Dr. Foss is and has been on call 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, since first establishing 
his practice in Christine in 1912, 45 years ago. 


Oregon 


State Association.—The Oregon State V.M. 
A. met in Portland on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1958. 

A resolution was passed urging state and 
federal agencies to pay veterinarians who work 
in a group, as a group, and not individually, for 
the regulatory work performed. Also at this 
session, life membership in the association was 
granted to Dr. H. W. Riley of La Grande. 

Drs. W. W. Armistead, dean, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and president of the AVMA; R. Jensen, 
dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
State University; G. D. Pettit, School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of California; D. A. 
Fisher, M. D., Medical School, University of 
Oregon, were among the principal speakers on 
the program. 

rhe officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Drs. W. H. Steele, Portland, president; Dallen 
Jones, Roseburg, president-elect; O. H. Muth, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, secretary-treasurer. 

The next regular meeting of the association 
will be held on Sept. 19-20, 1958, in Roseburg, 
Ore. 

s/Epwarp L. Hoven, Resident-Secretary. 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin V.M.A. Meeting.—The forty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Wisconsin Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met at the Pfister 
Hotel in Milwaukee on Feb. 10-12, 1958. 

The first session featured a business practice 
panel, moderated by Dr. L. H. Winn, practi- 
tioner of Whitewater. The practitioners partici- 
pating in the panel were Drs. A. C. Kelman, 
Waterloo; E. A. Krueger, Evansville; W. L. 
Lynn, Franksville; and R. L. Oettiker, Marsh- 
field. 

The speakers and their subjects for the 
three-day meeting included: Drs. W. B. 
Kingrey, Ames, Iowa—Bovine Surgery and 
Swine Surgery; Kenneth Lloyd, West Bend— 
Teat Surgery on the Farm; Mr. Roberts M 
Witt, Minneapolis, Minn.—The Veterinarian 
and His Investments; Drs. George Ott, Graf- 
ton—Are Sensitivity Tests Useful in Practice?” 
C. C. Ellis, Madison—Vaccinating Poultry. 

Drs. Earl M saldwin, Jr.—Clostridial 
Enterotoxemia; G. R. Hartsough, Pittsville— 
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Common Mink Diseases; W. W. Armistead, 
East Lansing, Mich.—Tips on Practice Promo- 
tion; Arthur A. Case, Columbia, Mo.—Nitrate 
Poisonings, and Sheep Practice; Carl Olson, 
Jr., Madison—What University Research Is 
Doing for You; C. K. Mingle, Washington, 
D.C.—Brucellosis Eradication, Past, Present, 
and Future. 

In the small animal session, Dr. Norman L 
McBride, Pasadena, Calif., showed slides on 
“A Trip Through the Hospital” and also 
illustrated surgical techniques; Dr. Alan 
3achrach, Philadelphia, Pa. spoke on “Com- 
mon Pulmonary and Digestive Disorders of 
Caged Birds.” A panel on distemper was 
moderated by Dr. F. L. Gentile, Milwaukee 
The participants were Drs. C. J. Gurneau, 
Kenosha; G. J. Marold, Milwaukee; Paul Neff, 
Sheboygan; and R. H. Romaker, Madison. 

At the annual banquet, Dr. W. W. Armi- 
stead, president of the AVMA, spoke on the 
subject “You Are the AVMA,” and Dr. Bach- 
rach of Philadelphia provided entertainment 
with his “humorous prestidigitation” lecture 


Wyoming 

Practicing Veterinarians Volunteer to Work 
in Brucellosis-Eradication Program.—To facil- 
itate the removal of lay bleeders in Wyoming, 
a number of practicing veterinarians volun- 
teered to spend a week in Fremont County to 
overcome an emergency situation that had de- 
veloped in the area with the brucellosis-eradica- 
tion program. 

To date, Drs. O. E. Bunnell, V. J. Hum- 
phreys, R. O. Dull, W. L. Rollins, J. W. Sie- 
mens, W. R. Lee, and J. E. Ketcham have left 
their practices to help. Dr. R. C. Knowles and 
Dean Price of the Wyoming ARS and Dr. 
Harold Breen of the Wyoming State Veteri- 
nary Laboratory have also worked in Fremont 
County. 

s/J. F. Ryrr, Secretary, 
Wyoming V.M.A 


FOREIGN NEWS 


British West Indies or Trinidad 


Third Veterinary Convention Planned in 
Trinidad—The British Caribbean Veterinary 
Association is sponsoring another veterinary 
convention in Trinidad, from May 25-31, 1958. 
It is the third of its kind, the first having been 
held in Trinidad in 1954, the second in Jamaica 
1956. 

The association plans to maintain the same 
high standard of program that characterized 
the first two conventions, including prominent 
guest speakers from the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and the States. 

Visitors from overseas will be welcome. 
Further information may be had by writing to 
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Dr. S. P. Bennett, president, British Caribbean 
Veterinary Association, 24, Queen’s Park 
West, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1I. 

s/S. P. BENNETT. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in 
the U.S.D.A. are reported as of Jan. 27, Feb. 
3, Feb. 6, Feb. 10, and Feb. 11, 1958. 


TRANSFERS 

Eldon C. Barclay from Champlain, N.Y., to Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

} Gerald Di from Albuquerque, N.M., to Sebring, 


Dale C. Gigstad from St. Joseph, Mo., to Topeka, Kan. 
Warren B. Ross from Fort Worth, Texas, to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
Harold A. Waters from New York, to Washington, D.C. 
Donald L. Williams from Baltimore, Md., to Sebring, 
Fla. 


RETIREMENTS 


Charles R. Adams, Quincy, Fla. 

Charles E. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

John L. Campbell, Chicago, Ill. 

Albion C. Farmer, Newport, Vt. 

Calloway C. Middleton, Montgomery, Ala. 
William C. Nye, Sweetgrass, Mont. 

Don B. Strickler, Houston, Texas. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—June and November, 1958 (usually 
end of the second week); Vancouver. G. L. Stovell, 
British Columbia Veterinary Association, 3187 West 
43rd Ave., Vancouver 13, secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—June 26, 1958, Department 
of Occupations and Professions, 1740 Massachusetts Ave.. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A. F. McEwan, secretary, 1740 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


INDIANA—July 8-9, 1958, House of Representatives, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. Joe W. Green, secretary, 
Room 413, 611 N. Park Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


KANSAS—May 27-29, 1958, Dykstra Veterinary Hospital, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Applications 
must be filed by May 1, 1958. Chas. W. Bower, secre- 
tary, 1128 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


KENTUCKY—July 28, 1958, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. J. K. Bushnell, secretary, 229 Houston, Paris, 
Ky. 


MAINE—July 7-8, 1958, State House, Augusta, Maine. E. 
C. Moore, secretary, Turner Center, Maine. 


MARYLAND—June 18, 1958, written examination; June 
19, 1958, practical examination; College park, Md. 
Harold S. Gober, secretary, 5400 Park Heights Ave., 
Baltimore 15, Md. 


MICHIGAN—June 9-10, 1958, Lansing, Mich. Written, 
practical, and oral examinations. Applications must be on 
file at least 15 days before examination, accompanied 
by $25 fee. Address: State Veterinarian, 641 Lewis 
Cass Bidg., Lansing 13, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI—June 17, 1958, Jackson, Miss. Wm. L. 
Gates, secretary, Box 417, Clarksdale, Miss. 
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NEW YORK—June 18, 19, 1958, practical examination, 
Ithaca; June 24-27, 1958, written examination, New 
York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, and Rochester. 
John W. Paige, chief, Bureau of Examinations and 
Registrations, 23 S. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 23-25, 1958, Hotel Washing- 
ton Duke, Durham, N. Car. James I. Cornwell, secre- 
tary, 65 Beverly Road, Beverly Hills, Asheville, N. Car. 


NORTH DAKOTA—April 9-10, 1958, Fargo. M. C. Hawn, 
secretary-treasurer, 1407 13 St. No., Fargo, N. Dak 


OKLAHOMA—May 20-22, 1958, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. Dr 
Robert S. Todd, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, 310 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


ONTARIO—June 9-11, 1958, Ontario Veterinary College. 
Guelph, Ont., G. A. Edge, secretary, Box 37, Postal Sta- 
tion F, Toronto 5, Ont. 


RHODE ISLAND—July 8-9, 1958, 505 Veterans’ Memo 
rial Bidg., Providence, R.I. T. J. Grennan, Ir., secretary, 
Box 31, Allenton, R. I. 


SASKATCHEWAN—June 17, 1958, University of Sas 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. Fred M. Clark, secretary, 
619 9h Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 


TENNESSEE—June 23-24, 1958, Nashville, Tenn. W. O 
Greene, secretary, 4119 Hillsboro Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


TEXAS—May 26-28, 1958, Texas A & M College, College 
Station, Texas. T. D. Weaver, executive secretary, Texas 
State Board Veterinary Medical Examiners, 207 Capital 
National Bank Bidg., Austin 16, Texas 


UTAH—June 19-20, 1958, State Capitol Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Obtain Application from Mr. Frank 
Lees, State Capitol Bidg., Salt Lake City. Dr. Wayne 
Binns, Chairman, Utah State Veterinary Board of Ex- 
aminers, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


VIRGINIA—June 26, 1958, Capitol Building, Richmond, 
Va. T. N. Burton, secretary, Department of Professional 
and Occupational Registration, P. O. Box 1-X, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


WASHINGTON—May 30-June 1, 1958, Pullman, Wash. 
Thomas A. Carter, Administrator, Professional Division. 
State Department of Licenses, Olympia, Wash 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*William H. Ahlers (ISC °33), 46, Dubuque, 
Iowa, died Jan. 23, 1958. Dr. Ahlers had 
served with the U.S. BAI (ARS) and had 
practiced in Dubuque for several years. He 
was a member of the Iowa State and Eastern 
Iowa V.M.A.’s and of the AVMA. He is 
survived by his widow, three daughters, and 
a son. 


J. Frederick Ast (SF '07), 81, Menlo Park, 
Calif., died Jan. 28, 1958, after he had been 
struck by an automobile as he was leaving a 
veterinary convention. Dr. Ast was a meat 
inspector. 


Alfred M. Brolling (KCV ‘16), 65, Moor- 
head, Minn., died Jan. 19, 1958. Dr. Brolling 


served with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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first in the animal disease control division in 
North Dakota until 1942 and then as meat in- 
spector at West Fargo, N. Dak. He had been 
a member of the AVMA. His survivors include 
his widow, a son, and a daughter. 


Vernie H. Brown (IND '1l1), 67, Delphi, 
Ind., died Jan. 5, 1958. Dr. Brown is survived 
by his widow. 


Peter Burschinger (CVC '14), 74, Coleman, 
Wis., died Jan. 2, 1958. Dr. Burschinger was a 
general practitioner. 


Forest Davis (CVC '12), 79, Moulton, Lowa, 
died Jan. 24, 1958. Dr. Davis served as veteri- 
narian in Moulton from 1912 to 1936, and as 
state representative from Appanoose County 
from 1932 through 1934. In 1936, he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Moulton and held that 
position until his retirement in 1952. His wid- 
ow survives. 


*William K. Denison (CVC '12), 64, Scotts- 
ville, Va., died Jan. 29, 1958. Dr. Denison had 
practiced in Oklahoma City, Okla., until his 
retirement a few years ago. He was a member 
of the Oklahoma V.M.A. and of the AVMA. 
his widow, two 


Dr. Denison is survived by 


sons, and two daughters. 


David C. Houser (KCV ‘'08), Jasper, Mo., 
died Feb. 9, 1958. Dr. Houser was a general 
practitioner. 


R. M. Johnston, 73, Apple Springs, Texas, 
died in January, 1958. Dr. Johnston had served 
as veterinarian in Trinity and Houston counties 
for 50 years. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons, and two daughters. 


Walter H. Lee (SF ’13), 68, Powell, Wyo., 
died Dec. 18, 1957. Dr. Lee had, in recent years, 
turned over most of his practice to his nephew, 
Dr. W. R. Lee, because of failing health. Dr. 
Lee had been a member of the AVMA and 
had served as president of the Wyoming 
V.M.A. of which he was made a life member 
in 1955. 


*O. Richard Menig (WSC ’43), 38, Four 
Lakes, Wash., died Dec. 5, 1957. Dr. Menig, 
a general practitioner, was a member of the 
Washington State V.M.A. and of the AVMA. 
His widow survives. 


William R. Michael (CVC '01), 82, High- 
land, Ill, died in January, 1952. Dr. Michael 
had been a member of the Illinois V.M.A. and 
of the AVMA. 


xJonathan P. Miller (STJ '20), 66, Boon- 
ville, Mo., died on Feb. 13, 1958. Dr. Miller 
retired in 1951 after 30 years of practice. He 
was a past-president of the Missouri V.M.A. 


and had served on the Boonville City Council. 
He was admitted to the AVMA in 1925. 


Edgar M. Neiswander (OSU ’23), 63, Ada, 
Ohio, died Jan. 22, 1958. Dr. Neiswander had 
practiced in Ada for 33 years. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, a daughter, and three 
grandchildren. 


Burie E. Parker, 62, Mayfield, Ky., died Dec. 
7, 1957. Dr. Parker had practiced in Mayfield 
for 30 years. His son and three grandchildren 
survive. 


Vernon §S. Peterson (ISC ’42), 39, Colman, 
S. Dak., died Dec. 17, 1957. Dr. Peterson had 
been a member of the AVMA. He is survived 
by his widow and a son. 


Ross M. Phillips (KCV ‘12), 78, Bertrand, 
Neb., died July 18, 1957. Dr. Phillips had 
served in World War I and as a poultry in- 
spector for the U.S.D.A. His widow survives 


Abraham N. Shifrin (OSU ’12), 71, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, died Jan. 1, 1958. Dr. 
Shifrin served as meat inspector for the 
U.S.D.A. from 1940 to 1955. His survivors in- 
clude his widow, a son, three daughters, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Arthur E. Smedley (CVC '06), 79, Tallula. 
Ill, died Jan. 26, 1958. Dr. Smedley had prac- 
ticed in Tallula for 50 years. He retired in 
1955. His widow survives. 


*William G. Stevenson (ONT ’37), 44, 
Guelph, Ont., died suddenly following a heart 
attack on Feb. 1, 1958, while traveling in the 
states on business. Dr. Stevenson was born at 
Forester’s Falls, Ont., in 1914 and shortly aft- 
er graduation from Ontario Veterinary College 
became associated with Ayerst, McKenna and 
Harrison, Ltd., pharmaceutical manufacturers 
in Montreal. 

At the time of his death, he was a senior 
member of the firm of Stevenson, Turner and 
Boyce, Ltd., of Guelph, producers and dis- 
tributors of ethical pharmaceutical products. 

Dr. Stevenson joined the AVMA in 1941 
and was a member of the Committee on Thera- 
peutic Agents. 


John D. Thrower (OSU '04), 76, Sioux City, 
Iowa, died Jan. 11, 1958. Dr. Thrower had for 
many years been engaged in processing and 
marketing biological products and had served 
as production manager for Allied Laboratories 
in Sioux City. His survivors include his widow. 
two daughters, and a son. 


*Charles T. Whitney (COR ’38), 41, Bur- 
lington, Vt., died July 15, 1957, of coronary 
thrombosis. Dr. Whitney, a general practitioner, 
was a member of the Vermont and New Eng- 
land V.M.A.’s and of the AVMA 
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Award Nominations Invited 


President W. W. Armistead, chairman ex officio 
of the AVMA Committee on Awards, announces 
that members are invited to submit nominations 
for the awards administered by the Association 
which are to be given in 1958. 

This Committee selects the recipients for three 
awards: the Twelfth International Veterinary Con- 
gress Prize, the AVMA Award, and the Borden 
Award. 

A fourth award, the Humane Act Award, is also 
administered by the Association, but nominations 
for it are handled, and recipients selected, by the 
Special Committee on Humane Act Award (see 
below). 

The Practitioner Research Award, established 
and first awarded in 1956, is administered by the 
AVMA Research Council. 


AVMA Award 


Established in 1931, this award was not activated 
until 1943. It consists of a medal and certificate 
and is bestowed in recognition of “meritorious 
service to the membership.” There have been nine 
recipients to date: Drs. J. R. Mohler, L. A. Meril- 
lat, A. H. Quin, A. A. Husman, G. W. Gillie, N. 
J. Miller, C. W. Bower, Col. Robert J. Foster, and 
Dr. O. H. Person. 


Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
Prize 

Established in 1936, this award consists of a cash 
prize of $125 and a certificate. It is bestowed in 
recognition of “outstanding service by a member 
of the AVMA to veterinary science and the veteri- 
nary profession.” To date, there have been 21 re- 
cipients: Drs. D. H. Udall, G. H. Hart, J. R. 
Mohler, I. F. Huddleson, A. Eichhorn, R. A. Kelser, 
Ouo Stader, D. F. Luckey, L. A. Merillat, T. H. 
Ferguson, W. J. Butler, A. E. Cameron, G. Dik- 
mans, N. S. Mayo, R. S. Sugg, C. E. Cotton, L. 
Van Es, F. W. Schofield, B. T. Simms, Hadleigh 
Marsh, and Edward Records. 


Borden Award and Medal 


Established in 1944, the Borden Award consists 
of $1,000 in cash and a gold medal. It is bestowed 
in recognition of “outstanding research contribut- 
ing to dairy cattle disease control.” The conditions 
specified by the donor require that the recipient 
(not necessarily a veterinarian) shall have pub- 
lished the results of his work in recognized sci- 
entific journals and that a statement shall be fur- 
nished the Borden Company Foundation setting 
forth the qualifications of the recipient, together 
with a pertinent bibliography of his published in- 
vestigations. 

There have been 14 recipients of the Borden 
Award: Drs. I. F. Huddleson, W. L. Boyd, W. 
E. Cotton, J. Traum, A. F. Schalk, R. R. Birch, J. 
Farquharson, L. A. Klein, R. B. Little, G. H. Hart, 


M. G. Fincher, H. E. Kingman, Sr., H. L. Gilman, 
and S. H. McNutt. 


Deadline and Rules for Nominations 


Nominations for any of the foregoing awards 
should be addressed by AVMA members to: Com- 
mittee on Awards, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
and must be received not later than June 1, 1958. 

Each nomination should contain specific details 
and comprise a brief of the nominee’s accomplish- 
ments and qualifications for the award in question. 
The nomination must also contain brief biographi- 
cal data, including an account of the nominee’s 
professional background and experience. Eight 
copies of the data and brief must be furnished. 

The Committee on Awards will review the vari- 
ous nominations and supporting data and select re- 
cipients for this year’s awards; the awards will be 
presented to the recipients at the opening general 
session of the AVMA convention in Philadelphia, 
August 18-21. 

The Committee on Awards is ex officio and 
comprises Drs. W. W. Armistead, chairman (as 
president of the AVMA), R. E. Rebrassier (as 
president-elect) ; L. M. Hutchings (as chairman of 
the Executive Board); K. F. Wells (as veterinary 
director-general of Canada); W. A. Hagan (as 
AVMaA representative to the Division of Medical 
Sciences, National Research Council); E. W. 
Young (as chief of the Army Veterinary Corps) ; 
and M. R. Clarkson (as deputy administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A.). 


Gaines Award 


Another award, the Gaines Award, sponsored by 
the Gaines Dog Research Center, is also adminis- 
tered by the AVMA. Established in 1956 and first 
offered in 1957, there was no recipient last year. 
It consists of a gold medal and $1,000 in cash. 

Basis.—The award will go to that veterinarian 
whose work (within the preceding 5 years) in 
either clinical work or research in the basic sciences 
is judged to have contributed significantly to the 
advancement of small animal medicine and surgery. 

The work or achievement shall have been pub- 
lished in recognized veterinary periodicals and/or 
presented at professional meetings. 

Selection —By a special ex officio committee of 
the Association consisting of the president, the 
chairman and secretary of the Section on Small 
Animals, and the two members of the Research 
Council representing the fields of Small Animal 
Medicine and Small Animal Surgery, respectively. 

Nominations—May be made by anyone. Each 
nomination shall include a description of the work 
done by the veterinarian nominated, a statement 
of how it has contributed to the advancement of 
small animal medicine and surgery, a pertinent 
bibliography of the nominee's published work, if 
any, and biographical information. 

Deadline and Rules for Nominations.—Nomina- 
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tions should be addressed to: Committee on Gaines 
Award, American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., and must be 
received not later than June 1, 1957. 

Eight copies of the data and brief as outlined 
above must be furnished. The Committee will re- 
view the various nominations and select a recipient 
so that the award can be presented at the opening 
session of the AVMA convention in Philadelphia, 
when other award presentations are made. 


Nominations for Humane Act Award 


Veterinarians, students in veterinary medicine, 
and others throughout North America are being 
asked to submit nominations for the AVMA Hu- 
mane Act Award given annually to a boy or girl, 
not over 18 years old, who has performed an out- 
standing act of kindness to animals. 

Deeds on behalf of dogs and cats have predomi- 
nated in the winning column since the start of the 
award, in 1944, but the committee in charge of 
the project emphasizes that kindness to livestock 
and wild animals is just as acceptable in determin- 
ing the winner. 

Nominations should be sent to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, and must be received not 
later than May 1, 1958. 

The winner will be announced at the AVMA 
Annual convention in Philadelphia in August. The 
award is a framed certificate describing the act of 
kindness and a $100 U. S. Savings Bond. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Report of Activities of California Chapter.— 
During the fall semester at the University of 
California, the student chapter of the AVMA 
held the following meetings: 

On September 25 the annual smoker was 
held to introduce the members of the faculty 
to, and to welcome, the new freshman class. 

The guest speaker for the October 2 meeting 
was Dr. R. T. Hauge who presented an in- 
teresting account of some of the problems con- 
fronting the practitioner in veterinary medicine. 
Ninety-five members attended. 

On November 6, Mr. Floyd H. Pettit, a 
lawyer, gave an excellent and informative ad- 
dress on some of the legal aspects of the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine. About 125 mem- 
bers attended. 

At the December 4 meeting, Robert Smith, 
chapter delegate to the 1957 national AVMA 
convention, addressed the group on his trip to 
Cleveland last summer. Nominations for spring 
semester offices followed his talk. Attending 
were 89 members. 

The guest speaker for the January 8 meeting 


ORGANIZATION SECTION 


was Lieutenant Hollister, base veterinarian of 
McClellan Air Force Base, who spoke about 
his duties and the general role of veterinarians 
in the Air Force. Following his address, elec- 
tion of new officers was held. 

Members to hold office during the spring 
semester are: Robert H. Smith, president; 
Theodore S. Haskell, vice-president; Gordon 
H. Tittemore, president-elect; Dale E. Shaffer, 
secretary; and Betty J. O’Connor, treasurer. 
Ninety-three members attended the final meet- 
ing. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (e) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shal! 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (c) Section 2, Article X, of the 
Administrative Bylaws. 


GOLPHIN, SAMUEL P., Holly Hill, S. C., D.V.M., 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1940. 

HARKINS, WOODROW W., 5044 Sappho St., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 

HIGH, ARTHUR K., 2007 Frances Place, Monroe, La.., 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University, 1952. 

JAMESON, HENRY E., 5423 Broadway, Galveston, 
Texas, D.V.M., A. & M. College of Texas, 1943. 

POITEVINT, OTTIS L., 1303 East Shotwell, Bainbridge. 
Ga., D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1954. 

POWER, FRANK E., 134 N. 10th Street, Reading, Pa.. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1943. 

SCHMIDT, HENRY R., Ferry Road, Chalfont, Pa., 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1957. 

WURZER, ANDREAS, 380 W. i4th Place, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., D.V.M., Veterinary College of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, 1951. 

YOUNG, RAYMOND JACKSON, Colquitt, Ga., 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1947. 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (ce) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an- 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18. 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full name, school, and year of graduation, post office ad- 
dress, and names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 
SMITH, RICHARD E. 
APO 132, New York, N. Y. 


D.V.M., Colorado State University, 1952. 
Vouchers: William J. Welch and Rowland W. Rush- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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is now in 


The discovery of NEOJEL is the most important discovery in the past 
20 years in regard to extending the immunity of killed ontigens.. Addi- 
ticnal products containing NEOJEL will soon be avoilable to practicing 
veterinarians. 


*NEOJEL extends the immunity of killed ontigen products greeter thor 30°. but the exec 
increase over 30% hes not been determined because of the pewnes: of the prodwet. 
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Designed Especially For YOUR Needs! 


The positive answer to your disposal prob- 
lems . . . without smoke, odor or fly ash 


MODEL 75 
Also available in 35, 
125 and 200 Ibs. per 
hour capacities. 


@ 4 Chamber construction 
NOTE 


Fast acting, air @ Low operating cost 


cooled controls @ Low maintenance cost 


@ Equipped with fast acting, air cooled 
controls integrally mounted on the 
unit for complete protection. 


@ Operates under positive pressure. 


will call.) 


ZONE STATE 


Please send me data on your new Destructor 


G COMBUSTION ENGINEERS FOR 
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= Bie (no obligation, no salesmon 
The SILENT GLOW Oil Burner Corp 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Washington, State College of. Annual Conference of Veter- 
inarians. Pullman, Wash. April 7-9, 1958. W. R. Leader, 
Program chairman. 

Western Poultry Disease Workers Conference. Pullman, 
Wash., April 8, 1958. R. D. Conrad, secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Warden Hotel, Fort Dodge, lowa, April 
17, 1958. H. Engelbrecht, secretary-treasurer. 


National Institute of Animal Agriculture. Eighth annual 
meeting. Memorial Union Bidg., Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., April 20-22, 1958. Harry J. Reed, 
chairman. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Silver anniversary 
meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 23-26, 1958. 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser, secretary. 


Oklahoma State University. Oklahoma conference for Vet- 
erinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, May 5-6, 1958. Lester John- 
son, Department of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association. Twenty-fourth annual 
all-day Practitioners’ clinic, Hawkeye Downs, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. May 6, 1958. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, 
lowa, secretary. 

Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Grand Hotel, Mackinaw Island, June 2-4, 1958. Charles 
Coy, Hillsdale, general chairman. 


Texas A. & M. College. Eleventh annual Texas conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, June 5-6, 1958, R. 
D. Turk, chairman. 

Kansas State College. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, June 5-7, 1958. E. E. Leasure, dean. 


Montana Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meet- 
ing. Missoula, June 16-18, 1958. G. A. Morrison, 316 
Central Ave., Great Falls, Mont., secretary. 


Georgia-South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. 
Joint Meeting, Bon Ait Hotel, Augusta, Ga., June 19-21 
1958. A.M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Drive, Athens, Ga., 
secretary, program committee. 

Idaho and Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. Joint 
meeting. Jackson Hole, Wyo., June 21-23, 1958. A. P. 
Schneider, 3025 N. 23rd St., Boise, Idaho, IVMA secre- 
tary; J. F. Ryff, P.O. Box 960, Laramie, Wyo., WVMA 
secretary. 

California Veterinary Medical Association. Seventieth an- 
nual meeting. San Jose, Calif., Jume 23-25, 1958. C. H. 


APPLICATIONS—Continued from p. 31 


Graduate Applicants 


The following are graduates who have recently received 
their veterinary degree and who have applied for AVMA 
membership under the provision granted in the Adminis- 
trative Bylaws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. 


Second Listing 


ADER, JANIS M. 

2640 Alvingroom Ct., Oakland, Calif. 

D.V.M., University of California, 1957. 
TIPTON, JOSEPH DIXIE 

1012 Norsh Washington St., Russellville, Ala. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1957. 
RUSSELL, CLARENCE KENNETH 

4310 Mildred St., Bellaire, Texas. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1957. 


Ozanian, 10326 Artesia Bivd., Belifiower, program chair- 
man; Chas. S. Travers, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
executive secretary. 

Maritime Veterinary Associations. Joint conference. Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N.B., June 24-26, 1958. 
Dr. J. F. Frank, Box 310, Sackville, N.B., general chair- 
man. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
seventh annual meeting. The Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, June 24-26, 1958. C. J. Lange, 3741 Hi-Point 
Rd., Greenboro, secretary-treasurer. 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Ogden, June 25-26, 1958. J. A. Thomas, P.O. Box 592, 
Provo, secretary. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Annual conference for 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn, 
July 20-23, 1958. T. C. Fitzgerald, program chairman. 

Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Tenth annual 
Convention. Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. July 21-23, 1958. Claude Kealey, 1195 Wellington 
St., Octawa 3, Ont., executive secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Sixty-seventh 
annual meeting. Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., 
Sept. 4-6, 1958. Miss Joan S. Halat, 803 Varick St., 
Utica, N. Y., executive secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., Sepr. 21-24, 
1958. C. Lawrence Blakely, 100 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Eastern lowa Veterinary Association. Forty-fifth annual 
meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Oct. 
16-17, 1958. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 


MAYBE 


YOU DON’T 
READ 
ADVERTISING... 


...in FARM JOURNAL, but studies prove that 
your clients do! That's why our advertisement in the 
current issue urges him to see you right away for prof- 
itable feeding help. He'll want your suggestion for a 
nutritionally correct ration of farm-grown grains bal- 
anced with Vitamineral supplements. He'll know they 
are the finest obtainable vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments, available only from you so that your profes- 
sional recommendations can be followed. 


RINARIANS 


-VITAMINERAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGcH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.’ 
URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 

Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another ar- 


ticle concludes that FuURADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. $0:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Bellof, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Pollock, $.:,J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129.274 (Sept.) 1956. 


FURADANTIN 


veterinary 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


A case history and radiograph depicting a diagnostic problem appear below. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure | 


History.——A Pug female, 13 months old, had a slight right hindleg lameness 
of about six weeks’ duration. She walked almost normally at times, and at other 
times carried the leg. The thigh muscles on the affected side were noticeably 
atrophied. A ventrodorsal radiograph of the pelvis was taken. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Osteochondritis deformans 
coxae juvenilis (known as Legg Perthe’s 
disease in man) or a reasonable resem- 
blance to this disease, as it occurs in ani- 


Fig. 2—A radiograph (ventrodorsal view) showing 

osteochondritis deformans coxae juvenilis in the right 

femur (a), and also atrophy of the thigh muscles on 
the right side (b). 


mals, involving the head and neck of the 
right femur. There is also atrophy of the 
muscles of the right thigh. 


Comment.—The radiograph shows both 
the appreciable atrophy of the thigh 
muscles on the right side and disintegra- 
tion of the femoral head and neck. The ac- 
etabulums seem essentially normal for a 
Pug. We are apparently dealing with 
aseptic necrosis of the right femoral head 
and neck which is unilateral and does not 
involve the acetabulum. This lesion is 
thought not to be congenital and the 
prognosis is good. 

In this condition, lameness begins some- 
times during the growth period, before the 
epiphyses closes, and healing may be ex- 
pected to be complete in the Pug by the 
time it is 12 to 14 months old, although 
some atrophy of the thigh muscles may 
still be apparent. However, the leg muscles 
will again develop, and function will be re- 
stored as the pain subsides. 

Cage rest is advised if the pain and re- 
gional tenderness is acute. After that, the 
patient should be protected from rough- 
and-tumble play and excessive jumping. 
Theoretically, the use of a Schroeder- 
Thomas splint should be helpful, but we 
have discontinued the use of this apparatus 
in this syndrome because of potential in- 
jury to the other hip. 


This case was submitted by the staff 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses 
of interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 
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brings a 


new dimension 


to the treatment of bacterial scours! 


*Hoard’s Dairyman Subscriber Survey 


1U.S. Pat. No. 2,411,670 
under license from 
Geigy Chemical Corp. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,441,498 
manufactured by 

Astra Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 


Farmers themselves admit that scouring is re- 
sponsible for 42 per cent of deaths in young calves.* 
They want and need better anti-scours therapy. That’s 
just what Stereocide is! 


New antimicrobial Sterosan® combined with 
Neomycin gives a depth to scours treatment not 
possible with ordinary medications. Xylocaine®, 
specially formulated, provides dramatic antispas- 


modic action. Here’s what happens: 


1. You get the fast action you naturally expect 
from reliable antibiotics, antibacterials, kaolin and 
electrolyte salts . . . 


2. Plus the greater coverage of Sterosan-Neo- 
mycin combined. Resistant gram-positive organisms 
respond to this new treatment. Even fungus infections 
resulting from indiscriminate lay usage of common 
broad spectrum antibiotics respond to Stereocide. 


3. Fast-acting Xylocaine reduces intestinal 
spasm and pain to promote recovery. Free of the 
depraved appetite which sometimes accompanies 
severe cases of scours, animals rest comfortably, 
recover quickly. 


Stereocide is supplied in foil-lined moisture 
proof cans of 20 boluses. Economically priced and 
immediately available. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Jan. 25-27, 1959. M. N. Riemen- 
schneider, 122 State Capitol Bidg., Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


British Caribbean Veterinary Association. Third veterinary 
convention. Trinidad, B.W.1., May 25-31, 1958. S. P. 
Bennett, c/o Dept. of Agric., St. Clair, Port of Spain 
Trinidad, B.W.1., president. 

Sixth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and 
Malaria. Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 5-13, 1958. Professor 
Manuel R. Pinto, Institute of Tropical Medicine, Lisbon. 
secretary-general. (Membership application forms may be 
obtained by U.S. veterinarians by writing to the AVMA.) 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. Dr. G. W. Jones, Main 
St., Prattville, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N 
1Sth Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 

North East Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 


Important Correction — in 
Squibb Advertisement 


E. R. Squibb & Sons wish to advise veteri- 
narians of an error in their four-page insert in 
the March 1, 1958, and their two-page insert 
appearing in this issue between adv. pages 40- 
41. In the chart comparing the spectrum of 
activity of Neomycin, it should have shown by 
red “cross-hatching” as being effective against 
Pseudomonas under the category “gram-nega- 
tive bacteria.” The Squibb Veterinary Depart- 
ment advises us that this was an omission of a 
mechanical nature in the art work. 

Neomycin is effective against all of the fol- 
lowing: staphylococci and streptococci under 
gram-positive bacteria; Shigella, coliforms, 
Hemophilus, Proteus, and Pseudomonas under 
gram-negative bacteria. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
thied Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIPORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 

Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug.. Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 
executive secretary. 


Use ARNOLD’S Potent, Field-Proven 


ARSANILATE 


For Prevention and Treatment of— 
Swine Dysentery (bloody scours, black scours, 
vibriosis) 

* Cecal Coccidiosis (bloody) in chicken flocks 

* Growth Stimulation in pigs, chicks, turkey poults 
Each ounce of powder contains 437.5. gr. 
Sodium Arsanilate 
Arsenic Trioxide). 
Mixes with feed or water. Easily-prepared concen- 
trated solution. One 12-0z. jar medicates 800 gal- 
lons of drinking water for swine. 4 oz. medicates 1 
ton feed. For growth stimulation, use half strength. 
Available: 3 oz. and 12 oz. glass jars; 25 lb. and 100 lb. drums. 

Sold Only to Graduate Veterinarians 


LABORATOR 
NEW CASTLE, 


ANHYDROUS 


pure 


(equivalent to 181.03 gr. of 


Wire—phone—write— 
for same-day order shipment 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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I am very proud to be writing 
jthis article about our new Trans- 
Jector because it marks the suc- 
cessful conclusion of prolonged 
testing and study in this field! 


Our new Trans-Jector is the 
first bull/ram ejaculator really 
 < for field conditions. You see. we 
made it with electronic transistors instead of 
old-fashioned fragile vacuum tubes! 


Weighs Only 161% Pounds. Transistors 
mean you can lug it around easily — for it 
weighs only 1614 pounds! Other models ( with 
vacuum tubes) in this line weigh as much as 
75 pounds! The size is only 4” x 7” x 18”. 


Since we used transistors. the Trans-Jector 
is not a fragile instrument. It can take abuse. 
We made it to go anywhere. 


The probe for this unit weighs only two 
pounds! Veterinarians now using the Trans- 
Jector have approved its lightness, dependa- 
bility and easy portability. The unit complete 
FOB Denver costs $469.00. 


Portable Field Laboratory. In addition 
to this equipment, we have built as an acces- 


weighs only 16'% pounds! 


by Donald M. Nicholson 


THE FIRST 
MODERN 


Trans-Jector, Nicholson’s NEW 


all-transistor bull/ ram ejaculator 


sory a complete portable field laboratory. 
This is a thermostatically controlled, heated 
case which will contain your microscope, 
slides, cover plates. sub-stage lamp — all 
maintained at body temperature! This unit 
costs $195.00 ros Denver. 


Also, for a portable power supply, we offer 
a choice of converters taking power off your 
car battery — or a generator replacement for 
your car that will deliver guaranteed extra 
power to operate the Trans-Jector. 


Coupon Brings Details. | will be pleased 
to send you complete information about the 
Trans-Jector by return mail if you will fill 
in the coupon below. There is no charge 
or obligation. Mail the coupon today please. 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 

3900 Ulster, Denver 7 

Dear Mr. Nicholson: Please send me information 
about the new Trans-Jector electronic ejaculator. 


DVM 


street 


city/ state 
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nnouncing... 


A MAJOR SQUIBB ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ANTI-MASTITIS THERAPY 


i () VETERINARY (Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin 


in Plastibase.®) 


Je 


Sul 


THE NEWEST BROAD SPECTRUM FORMULATION 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR MASTITIS CONTROL. 


NEOTHION contains THIOSTREPTON 


an important new antibiotic isolated by SQUIBB, plus 
NEOMYCIN, of proved broad spectrum activity 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION OF NEOTHION, an important new antibiotic makes its 
bow to the veterinary profession: Thiostrepton. 


Thiostrepton was isolated at the Squibb Research Laboratories and quickly recognized 
as an antibiotic of unusual potential. Tests soon confirmed its early promise, and proved 
beyond doubt that a new antibiotic had been discovered which makes possible a degree 
of control over mastitis never before achieved. 


Of particular importance to veterinarians is Thiostrepton’s high order of activity against 
mastitis-causing organisms which are becoming increasingly more resistant to the anti- 
biotics now in general use. 


THIOSTREPTON COMBINED WITH NEOMYCIN. Thiostrepton is highly effective 
against gram-positive cocci. Combined with Neomycin, the resulting formula offers 
veterinarians a broader spectrum than any other single antibiotic now available for the 
treatment of mastitis. Christened NEOTHION, this new Squibb product is today’s effec- 
tive answer to the problem of fast, effective, safe and economical anti-mastitis therapy. 


NEOTHION PENETRATES MASTITIS “RESISTANCE BARRIER.” Present-day antibiotics 
are becoming less and less effective because mastitis-causing bacteria are becoming more 
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and more resistant to them. Because of its high order of activity against these resistant 
bacteria, NEOTHION controls all known types of bacterial mastitis with greater speed 
and dependability. Further, because NEOTHION contains more highly effective anti- 
biotics, a lower dosage level can be used with the full confidence that a superior treatment 
has been administered. 


NEOTHION... 
SAFE, FAST AND EFFECTIVE FOR TREATMENT OF 


@ all known types of bacterial mastitis, both chronic and acute 


@ mastitis caused by bacteria which have become resistont to other antibiotics, or which other 
antibiotics are unable to control 


@ mastitis when the cause of infection has not been determined 


NEOTHION... 


@ no undesirable side reactions 
© cannot harm the most delicate udder tissue 
@ free from hazard of sensitization reactions from penicillin 
@ made with exclusive Squibb Plastibase® for rapid release of antibiotics, ease of application 
and proper consistency. 


NEOTHION IS THE NEWEST BROAD SPECTRUM FORMULATION ON THE MARKET TODAY. ONLY 
NEOTHION CONTAINS THIOSTREPTON TO PENETRATE THE MASTITIS “RESISTANCE BARRIER” 


— 


COMPARISON 


GRAM MEGATIVE 
| OF ACTIVITY | 
_OF TL 
{ 


Triple Sulfes SS 
Neothion is available from your 
SQUIBB branch or your ethical wholesaler. 
Neothion is sold only to veterinarians. 
———— $ NEOTHION® and PLASTIBASE are Squibb trademarks. 


NEOTHION 


DOSAGE Acute mastitis: contents of 1 syringe of 
Neothion in each infected quarter every 12 hours or 


after each regular milking. Inflammation generally sub- 
sides and milk regains normal appearance after 1 to = 


Chronic mastitis: contents of 1 syringe of ee 
Neothion in each infected quarter every 12 hours or 
after each regular milking. Continue treatment for 1 to 
3 instillations or until milk regains normal appearance 


and other signs of infection disappear. } 
SOUBB 


—A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. © OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 
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This cow at Purina’s Research Farm not only makes judgments in the 
usual manner, but also shows why through a window in her side. 


“...and they shall be judged 


by a jury of their peers” 


In order to fully, and properly, 
evaluate new feed additives, 
Purina has built one of the 
largest privately owned re- 
search in the world 
.. staffed by 228 scientists 
and technicians. These scien- 
tific minds—using the latest 
diagnostic techniques and 
equipment — research the in- 
creasing flow of new additives. 
Their initial findings—backed 
up by observations on thou- 
sands of small laboratory ani- 
mals—are reported. These 
judgments are respected. 
However, these judgments are 
not final. 
Before any new ingredient—or 
combination of ingredients—is 
added to the feed in the Checker- 
board Bag, it must be accepted 


by a better qualified jury ...a 
livestock jury. 


This livestock ag | lives at 
a 


Purina’s Research Farms. Its 
job: to decide the fate of new 
additives, new ingredients, new 
combinations. 


It may take this livestock jury 
(composed of “‘average”’ farm 
animals) months, possibly 
years, to digest and weigh all 
the evidence. But, once this 
jury reports a “‘go-ahead”’ ver- 
dict ...once milling equipment 
is redesigned and production is 
geared up. . . farmers through- 
out the country benefit from 
the improved feed ...an im- 
proved feed that can be de- 
pended upon ...an improved 
feed that has been judged for 
animals by ajury of animal peers. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
| 


the standard 
in veterinary 
anesthesia 


Abbett) 


other 
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Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 B. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. M. Granfield, 2600 W. El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmerz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. V. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. Dr. Rolf Reese, 23815 Ventura 
Bivd., Calabasas, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


J , Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
OW | ou ond Thursday of each month. D. E. Britten, 544 N. Ben 

Maddox, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 
COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 

ma a suc 4 Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 

Nerthern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 


Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 

tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 
Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, in Sc. Petersburg. R. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th St., 
Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 
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Haver-Lockhart's new test 
kit helped. They've got more 
diagnostic aids ---! 


MICROBIAL SENSITIVITY TEST KiT—Complete unit provides inexpensive, fast 
and accurate way to determine best antibiotic to treat infections. Kit includes 
test ring impregnated with 10 antibiotics; disposable blood agar plate with en- 
riched nutrient; sterile swab; sample-collecting vial. 


CALIFORNIA MASTITIS TEST—Simple method for estimating cell content of 
milk. Use as screening test for composite herd samples, for individual cows 
or individual quarters. 


NITRITE-NITRATE TEST TABLETS—Rapid field test for diagnosing nitrite or 
nitrate poisoning. Use on dry or green feedstuffs. 


FECAL COUNTING CHAMBER KIT—Quick McMasters method of counting parasite 
eggs per gram of feces. 


LABORATORIES 


Another personal service for you from ( HAVER-LOCKHART 
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Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at $10 Datura St., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fla., 
secretary. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 13! 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Adianta Veterinary Society, the third Thursday 
of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta. Donald C. Ford, Forest Park, secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 


A one-day clinic is held in May. Alfred G. Schiller, 
Veterinary Clinic, University of Illinois, Urbana, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main Sc., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, 
lowa. A, J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 


Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, 
Ames, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 

East Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, Iowa City, secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third a of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 


announcing CLIPPER BLADE & SHEAR 


the all NEW 
IMPERIAL GR INDER 


Featuring the revo- 
lutionary, specially 4 
prepared, stone 
grinding wheel and 
adjustable tool 


ide! 
Specifically designed 
for Veterinarians. No 
special experience 
needed to grind clip- 
per blades and thin- 
ning shears. 


EASY TO USE 

1) Remove blade from 
clipper 

2) Place on machine 

THAT’S ALL! 


SAVE MONEY — your new Sun 
Ray Imperial will pay for it- 
self in saved grinding charges 

in less than a year! 


Imperial Models: 
#6 — #7 — #8 


available now! 


Metal grinding disc models 
still available: 
Model C (7” metal disc) 
Model B (9” metal disc) 


Every motor 
Fully Guaranteed 
for | year 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. SUN RAY HAIR PREPS CO., 2404 Fuller St., New York 61, N.Y. 
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How Puss ’n Boots Balanced Formula Gives 
Complete Nutrition to Cats of All Ages 


Supplies all the nutrients known to be needed for health, beauty and vigor 


Regular feeding of Puss Boots provides 


complete nourishment for both kittens WHOLE FISH is Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 
F Costly Fillets, rich in high Liver and Glands, for min- 

and cats—makes dietary supplements un- quality proteins. Usually —erals and vitamins. Vital 
reserved for human con- for health. Often extracted 


for medicinal use, but re- 


necessary. Puss Boots whole-fish form- sumption, but retaimed sm 
Puss ‘n Boots tained in Puss 'n Boots. 
ula supplies an abundance of high-quality 
proteins from the costly fish fillets as well 
as essential vitamins, minerals and other y 
Bone Structure, for valuable — 
vital nutrients. Extra amounts of Vitamin calciem aad phosphorus. <<< > S) 
Made soft, crumbly and 
B, are added, carefully balanced with Fonbe. and retained in - 
‘asi Boots 


tasty cereals for appetite and energy. 


Packed in 8-oz ond 15-oz. size 
You can recommend Puss ‘n Boots to 
your cat-owner clientele with complete p USS n 
confidence. They'll quickly see the re- 
sults in the health and appearance of their 4 () OTS 
pets. At food and pet stores everywhere. 


Rich in the nutrients that are rich in health 


Coost Fisheries Division of the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, 
secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 


Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 

Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretary. 


Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mc. Pleasant, lowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 


Upper lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. Richard Baum, Osage, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firsts Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Varsailles Rd., Frankford, secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 


Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 


IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage uniis 
Sanitary, durable, easily maintained; galvanized 
materials; removable pans; hand woven wire 
mesh doors, maximum light and ventilation; 
sized for dogs and cats; removable partitions; 
shipped crated; easily assembled. 


THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 


Shipped unassembled, saves freight charges 
Terms may be arranged 


East Riven Wire Works 


39-40 Twenty-First St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 


Md. Norman Herbert, 3506 Joann Drive, Baltimore 7, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Rr. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., Sc. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck St., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday cf each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Frank A. O'Donnell, Parksville, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
Burritt Lupton, 569 Franklin Ave., Wyckoff, secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 


Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 
Veterinary Hospital, Collingswood. R. M. Sauer, 
secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, third Wednesday of each month, Fez Club, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
Bivd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the firsts Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 


Monroe Covnty Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Josepb 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 


of each month. Ted L. James, Box 243, Newton, N. Car. 
Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
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First phosphate insecticide approved 
for direct application on cattle, hogs and poultry 


Effectiveness plus low toxicity to animals 


supports malathion's new acceptance for 


control of external parasites 


significant advance was made in the control 
A of insect pests on livestock with new, gov- 
ernment residue tolerances for malathion insec- 
ticides. These tolerances cover meat and meat 
by-products from non-lactating cattle, hogs and 
poultry. Extensive research has proved the effec- 
tiveness—and safety to warm-blooded animals— 
of using this phosphate for direct application. 
The U.S. Public Health Service says in its Clini- 
cal Memoranda on Economic Poisons, *. . . the 
toxicities of malathion (oral and through the 
skin) are less than those of DDT.” 

Together with its long-established use for fly 
control in stock buildings, direct application of 
malathion now lets you recommend one insecti- 
cide for control of major poultry and livestock 
pests. 

Resistant Insects Controlled 


There are indications that insect resistance to 
the DDT family of insecticides is becoming a 
problem to livestock producers as it now is to 
crop farmers. At present, insects showing resist- 
ance include lice, flies and mosquitoes. Because 
malathion is a phosphate it has proved highly 
effective against these pests. 


Residues 


Malathion’s thorough control and rapidly dis- 
appearing residues eliminate close-to-slaughter 
residue problems. Used according to directions, 
malathion can be applied directly to animals 
right up to slaughter. Malathion’s tolerances are: 
4 parts per million in or on meat and meat by- 
products; 0 parts per million in eggs. 


Use Recommendations 


Beef Cattle—Malathion sprays can be applied on 
cattle for control of lice, ticks and horn flies. In 
back-rubbing devices, malathion is effective 
against lice and horn flies. Malathion should not 
be used on lactating dairy animals or on calves 
under one month of age. 


ice. Ticks and 


Here cattle are being sprayed { 


horn flies. when present. ere a!so controlled 


Hogs—Use malathion on animals, pens and in 
litter for control of lice. One application usually 
does the job. 

Poultry—Apply malathion sprays or dusts directly 
to birds to control Northern fow! mite and poul- 
try lice. In poultry houses, spray malathion thor- 
oughly on all surfaces to clean up Northern fowl 
mite, chicken red mite, poultry lice, ticks and 
flies. For mites and lice, dusts may also be used. 
Or apply malathion as a roost paint to control 
chicken red mite and poultry lice. 

For rate information write for free leaflet. 


Insect Control on Household Pets 


Malathion sprays or dusts control fleas on 
dogs and cats. If animal is confined to a pest- 
free area, one treatment is usually sufficient. 
Malathion also controls ear mites on dogs. 

Malathion is not a brand name. It is the active 
ingredient in branded formulations offered by 
over 100 well-known manufacturers. American 
Cyanamid Company manufactures the basic in- 
gredient. For a detailed leaflet describing direct 
application on livestock, or a supply to leave 
with your clients, write: American Cyanamid 
Company, Insecticide Dept. JI, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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contents 
» Yet. License 


Millions of successfully vaccinated dogs have proved 
the IMMUNIZING efficacy of 


DISTEMPEBEROID VIRUS 


ferret origin viablized 


sold to graduate veterinarians only * contact your local distributor 


“LIFE WITH ROVER". How is 


| your supply of this little booklet F te oO NM M 


that tells about the ancestry, diet 


and health-care of dogs? When- 
ever you want more copies, ask Laboratories, Inc, 


your local distributor. Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl 
Restaurant, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 


Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. 
in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Ashville, N. Car. Vilu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’'s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April, and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveiand, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 

Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p. m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Scs., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blvyd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Cr., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 §. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the Second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blackburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
day of each month except July and August. O. 1. 


mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-t 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Obio, secretary-treasurer. 

Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge. 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St.. 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 

Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August). 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scott. 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. KR. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th Str.. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the 

side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, $4# 

S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. Donald 
L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 2, 
Ore., secretary. 

Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, the third 

Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 

Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 

Ore., secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N. E. Cormer 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Th 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
imary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sepr., Dec.). R. J. O'Hern, P.O. Box 617, Cum- 
berland, Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Parley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 
Ninety-Fifth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 18-21, 1958 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotels and Rate Schedul 


Hotel Single Double Twin Suite 
1. Bellevue-Stratford + $ 9.00-11.00 $12.00-16.00 $12.00-17.00 $30.00-50.00* 
2. Benjamin-Franklin + 9.00-11.00 12.00-15.00 16.00-18.00 jel 
3. Penn Sherwood + 6.00- 7.50 11.00 13.50-14.00 15.50* 
4. Robert Morris + 6.00 9.50 
5. Sheraton + 9.85-13.50 13.00 15.00-17.00 30.50-41.00° 
7.50- 9.50 j 10.00-13.00 25.00-27.50* 


6. Sylvania ++ 
7. Warwick + 
+ Air-Conditioned 
++ Partly Air-Conditioned 
* 2-room suite 


12.00-14.00 15.00-18.00 


FAMILY PLAN — The 7 hotels listed above offer a “Family Plan” whereby children under 
14 years of age receive accommodations free of charge. For more detailed information, contact 


the Housing Bureau. 


Tear Off 


RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — PHILADELPHIA 


: Housing Bureau, Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., Penn Square Building, Juniper 
& Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accommodations 
Single Room(s) @ 
Double Room(s) @ Sees 
Twin-bed Room(s) @ $ 
2-Room Suite @ 


Hotel 


(Three choices MUST be shown) 
First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 
Third choice hotel 


Arriving on (Date) 


Will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Your Name (print or type) ~ 


State or Province —.. 


City 
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Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rt. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


Professional Printing Offers Special Service 


Professional Printing Company has enlarged and 
improved its forms department to meet the grow- 
ing demands for special forms. 

A veterinarian can design the form he wishes 
in a rough sketch, and then the company artist will 
take over and refine this drawing to a finished 
product. The form will remain standing and it may 
be reordered as often as necessary by the code 
number assigned to it. The cost is little more than 
a stock form. 

A free kit, including easy instructions, stock 
samples, and work sheets, is avziizble without 
obligation. Write to the company and ask for the 
free special forms kit. 


fl 
- NEO-MASTYN 


A broad spectrum formula in large volume to 
promote thorough dispersion of medicaments 
throughout the quarter 


For Positive Results in Mastitis 
Valuable in ear canker and chronic skin lesions of 
small animals 


Each 28 Gram udder tip syringe contains: 

. 500 mg 
. 500 mg 
. 500 mg 


Neomycin base 

Sulfamerazine 

Sulfathiazole 
Package: Counter display carton of six 


udder tip syringes, each sealed in 
plastic envelope. 


See current issue of “PRODUCTS and PRICES” 
for price information 


order direct or from your nearest CURTS distributor 


CURTS Laboratories, 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
1918 


Inc. 


73 Central Ave. 


Manufacturers of since 


Veterinary Pharmaceuticals 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
~ PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—S$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. 

‘THE TOTAL WORD COUNT must include com- 
plete box number address or personal address line. 


: Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be transmitted to the adver- 
tiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian, competent, with pleasing personality, 
to operate modern animal hospital in above-average 
suburban Philadelphia. Remuneration commensurate 
with ability. Permanent arrangement. No investment 
necessary. Address “Box G 5,"° c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Chief, division of food and sanitation, in health 
department of progressive middlewest city of 60,000 
Responsible for slaughter-house regulation, meat and 
milk inspection, and environmental sanitation. 
D.V.M. degree and public health experience re- 
quired. Salary range: $6,696-$7,896. Retirement plan 
and Social Security, and liberal hospitalization, sick 
leave, and vacation benefits. Write Director of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Kenosha, Wis 


Capable veterinarian wanted to assist in small 
animal practice. State age and qualifications. Desira- 
ble living-quarters for either married or single man. 
Address “Box G 8,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Small animal practice in city of Ohio. Excellent 
prospects for future ownership, partnership, or per- 
centage. Beginning salary commensurates with ex- 
perience and ability. Please include all information 
in first letter, enclosing photograph. Address “Box 
G 9,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Veterinarian—married, California license, and 
ambitious—for immediate employment in mixed 
practice. Please state experience, salary expected, and 
three references. Address “Box G 19,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 
be carefully addressed: Complete box 
number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Antihistamines (Pyribenzamine) are strongly recom- 
mended by Chambers* as effective therapy for solving 
the following “cattle practice problems :” 


Toxemias Associated With Tissue Damage: retained 
fetal membranes; trauma to the vagina and vulva caused 
by rough delivery. 


Toxic Conditions such as mastitis, indigestion, bloat. 


To improve Poor Appetite In Fresh Cows “...a daily 
dose of an antihistamine for two or three days usually 
will do the trick.” * 


Other conditions equally responsive to Pyribenzamine: 


Many forms of allergic reactions dermatitis, pruritus, 


urticaria, edematous swelling 


Anaphylactic shock in animals sensitized to biologicals 


Pulmonary edema 


Bronchial asthma and coughing in dogs when caused by 
or associated with allergy 


Laminitis in horses and cattle 


Edema from insect bites 


Nonspecific stomatitis in cows 


Dosage: See CIBA Veterinary Therapeutic Index. 


*Chambers, E. E.: N. Am. Vet. 37:105 (Feb.) 1956. 


PYRIBENZAMINE® hydrochloride C A 
(tripelennamine hydrochloride cipa) 


to settle some of your allergy problems 
| 
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CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 
Excellent opportunities in California state govern- 
ment for graduate veterinarians with or without ex- 
perience in practice. Salary range $530-$644. Senior 
veterinary students eligible to apply before gradua- 
tion. Write at once for further information. 
California State Personnel Board 


80! Capitol Ave. Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Veterinarian wanted for ac active » small animal prac- 
tice in Connecticut. Experience unnecessary. Excellent 
opportunity. Address “Box G 17,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


"Wanted—Positions 


"Veterinarian, German doctoral degree, in early 
thirties, desires position in industry, government, 
laboratory, or research work. Learn fast; have ex- 
cellent health. Good references. Address “Box G 10,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced farm manager, artificial breeding 
technician, lay assistant veterinarian, large animal 
practice—combination all. No liquor, tobacco. Mar- 
ried; children 8-15. Prefer Southwest, southern 
California. Address “Box G 11,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Young German veterinarian, 2% years of varied 
experience in Europe and the U.S., large and small 
animals, presently working in the West, wants 
change of position. Address “Box G 12,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA 


THE ORIGINAL 


glass-plastic cage 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER 


Before you install new cages WRITE TODAY for 
complete information on these modern cages by 
Kirschner . . time-tested—molded, seamless con- 
struction, minimum maintenance. Equipped with 
the door built to last a lifetime. 


= 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vashon, Washington 


Wanted—Practices 


Graduate, 1955, desires to purchase well-established 
small animal practice; will consider partnership. 
Prefer Southwest; other areas considered. Reasonable 
amount of capital available. Address “Box E 34,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate, 1953, north centrally located, interested 
in leasing, buying, partnership, or trading for mixed 
practice west of Mississippi. Prefer Kansas or sur- 
rounding area. Address “Box G 13," c/o JOURNAL 
of of the AVMA. 


~ Experienced practitioner, U Pp graduate, desires to 
purchase or lease mixed practice in Pennsylvania or 
Maryland. Address “Box G 14,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Experienced practitioner wants lease, buy general 
practice in North Carolina. Would consider working 
in large practice on percentage, with view to future 
partnership. Address “Box G 18,’ c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For immediate sale- —modern ‘small animal hospital 
and residence on Long Island, N.Y. Some capital 
and rapid action required. Address “Box E 12,” c/o 
JOURN. AL of the AVMA. 


Thriving mixed practice and modern hospital in in 
Connecticut for rent, with option to buy. Rent ap- 
plied to purchase price; unusual opportunity. Only 
individuals holding Connecticut license conside: 
Address “Box E 7,’ c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For immediate sale—established 20 years, small 
animal practice, Orange County, Middletown, N.Y. 
Includes pon | ready to step in and take over. 
Terms to responsible party. Dr. R. E. Tinsman, 208 
Monhagen Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 


Very profitable lease arrangement on small animal 


hospital in Alaska. For details write: Dr. E. A. 
Schmoker, P.O. Box 4-1165, Spenard (suburb of 
Anchorage), Alaska. 


Western Minnesota large animal practice for sale 
at cost of inventory and real estate. One year gross 
will almost cover selling price. Address “Box G 2,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Established small animal hospital for sale; fully 
equipped, x-ray, outdoor runs, landscaped 8-room 
colonial home. Main thoroughfare, New York State. 
Large animal potential. $15,000 to handle. Address 
“Box G 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal practice in Maryland for sale. Ideal 
for young man with limited capital. Address “Box 
G 4,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—lucrative, Texas mixed practice in large 
dairy-industrial area. Only veterinarian in two- 
county area. Gross $27,000. Sale price $27,000, 
$6,500 down. Serious inquiries only. Address “Box 
G 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—comfortable Colorado home and small 
animal hospital, good mixed practice. Price is for 
real estate only. Health reasons require immediate 
sale. Address “Box G 6,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 
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Corn Bets Laboratories, i 


EAST $7. LOUIS, 


General practice in northern Illinois for sale. 
$29,000 gross. New home and inventory. $15,000 or 
terms. Address “Box G 7,” c/o JoURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Southern California, lease now, probable sale 
future. Modern, lucrative clinic, established four 
years. Coastal area, ideal climate, living conditions 
No smog. Year around water sports, fishing, boating. 
Prefer experienced, progressive man with California 
license. Address “Box G 15,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


New, modern hospital and three-bedroom home for 
sale in southern Michigan; thriving mixed practice. 
Owner going into partnership in another city. 
$35,000. Address “Box G 20,” c/o JouURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Modern small animal 
bedroom home for sale 
city of 45,000 population 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Mixed practice, north central Wisconsin, 90% 
dairy; health necessitates sale. Real estate, drugs, and 
equipment. Real estate has income potential. Terms 
available. Address “Box G 22,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


hospital and new two- 
Rocky Mountain region, 
Address “Box G 21,” c/o 


Miscellaneous 


Prompt, accurate determination of fungus diseases 
Mail in hair, scales, and nail specimens. $5.00 each 
The Fungus Diagnostic Services, 7 Watchung Ave., 
Plainfield, N_J. 

Motorola two-way radio for your car; 30-mile 
radius. Used only one month; will sell for $100 off 
original price. Address “Box G 1,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


To insure prompt delivery 
replies should be carefully addressed. 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


WRITE FOR 
CATALO 


A complete line of Record Supphes and Pro 
fessional Stationery designed specifically for 


the medica! professson 
© Financial Record Book 
Appointment Book 

© Printed Stationery 

Patients’ Records 

® File Guides 

Payment Records 


PUBLISHING co. 


University Ave., Cham 
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the 


Veterinarian... 


KEY MAN 


in the control of Hog Cholera 
and Erysipelas 


Two Proven Swine Biologicals 
Veterinarians Depend On 


R, Hog Cholera 
Vaccine 


Erysin Ry 


Ry HOG CHOLERA 
VACCINE 

Modified live virus, 
vacuurh dried. Avail- 
able in 50, 20, 10 and 3 


dose vial with diluent 


Produces a lasting 
immunity —safely— 
with no unfavorable 
reaction. 


Vacuum dried for 
safety. 


Easily reconstituted— 
standard 2 cc. dose 
can be used with 
serum for quick, 
positive immunity. 


RL products are sold 
only to graduate 
veterinarians. 


Field tested for 
safety, efficiency and 
reliability in the 
prevention of swine 
erysipelas. 


Requires only a 
single subcutaneous 
injection—no serum 
necessary. 

Cannot spread 
erysipelas—will not 
set up new foci of 
infection. 


RL products are sold 
only to graduate 
veterinarians. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 


Ry ERYSIN 


A highly concentrated, 
killed culture of Erysi- 
pelothrix rhusiopathiae 
using five antigenic 
strains of the organism. 
Available in 50 cc. and 
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The superior 


hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS + RABBIT ORIGIN - VACUUM DRIED 


“REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
(Licensed under U.S. Patent 9518978) mae 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY division of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


a f 
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with lasting protection 
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BUTAZOLIDIN’ 


brand of phenylbutazone” 


(VETERINARY) 


Butazolidin brings to veterinary practice the 
first economical non-hormone approach to relief 
of inflammation, pain, swelling and fever result- 
ing from posterior paralysis (vertebral disc 
syndrome) and a wide range of common lame- 
nesses. Continuous reports of successful use of 
Butazolidin in intractable lamenesses of animals 
indicate its combined anti-inflammatory, anti- 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,562,830 
Under license from Geigy Chemical Corporation 


now for both large §& 
and small animals 


dramatic 
relief 


: for musculoskeletal 
<> disorders 


arthritic, antipyretic and analgesic effect to be 
without precedent among veterinary drugs. 


Butazolidin acts quickly, often within a few 
hours of administration. Treated animals rest 
comfortably, rehabilitate themselves. Painful 
handling of stricken animals is minimized by 
convenient tablet dosage. Used as directed, 
Butazolidin may be administered without danger 
of drug toxicity, metabolic upset or glandular 
atrophy. 


Butazolidin is supplied in jars of 100-100 mg. 
tablets for small animals, 50-1 Gm: tablets for 
large animals. If you have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to see Butazolidin’s dramatic results in 
your practice, order a supply today. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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